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Sir . 
Mortimer 


$= By 


MARY JOHN STON 


Author of “To Have and To Hold” 





HE love of Sir Mortimer for the fair Damaris Sedley, a 
lady-in-waiting, holds unswerving course through a 
narrative alive with stirring incidents of the days of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, when all England loved, sang, adventured, 
and fought, in the flush of youthful power. Herein is a 
love story of uncommon charm cast among stirring scenes 
—love in the lap of adventure, set forth with rare imagina- 
tive power. 

Readers of ‘* To Have and To Hold” will welcome in 
this tale of love and gallantry the distinct advance Miss 
Johnston has made upon her former success. The romance 
is instinct with new life and color, like the golden days 
with which it deals. 

‘*The witchery of romance pervades its scenes, and once in the 
grasp of the story the reader will be swept along the current to the 
end.’’—Chicago Chronicle. 

** Her thousands of admiring readers will thank her for the book— 
a strong, vigorous, original story, with honor as the theme.”— 
Syracuse Herald. 

** May be classed among the gems of modern novels. 
ham News. 

“She has reproduced in a wonderful manner the time of Elizabeth, 
with all its greatness and its littleness.”’—N. Y. World. 
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‘‘There’s recreation in the books themselves. 
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Bureaus of the 


New York Central Lines 








Each City ticket office of the New York 
Central, Boston & Albany, Michigan Cen- 
tral, Lake Shore, Big Four, Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie and Lake Erie & Western Rail- 
roads in the cities of New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Albany, 
Utica, Montreal, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Pittsburg, Columbus, Indian- 
apolis, Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Chicago, St. Paul, Denver, San Francisco, 
Portland, Los Angeles and Dallas, Texas, 
is an information bureau where desired 
information regarding rates, time of trains, 
character of resorts, hotel accommoda- 
tions, and a thousand and one other things 
the intending traveler wants to know will 
be freely given to all callers. 

Send to George HI. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 


Grand Central Station, New York, a 2-cent stamp for a 52-page 
Illustrated Catalogue of the “ Four-Track Series.” 











In Search 
of the Unknown 


By 
ROBERT W. CHAMBERS 


Author of “ The Maids of Paradise,” “‘Cardigan,” etc. 


HIS captivating story describes the 
strange adventures and novel love 
affairs of a young student of science who 
accompanies a learned professor on expe- 
ditions in search of the unknown in nature. 
The professor is on the track of some en- 
tirely new facts, with which he intends to 
astonish the world. In the meantime the 
student meets several girls, and half a dozen 
love affairs develop. A unique and highly 
entertaining story, in which Mr. Chambers 
has drawn his girls with his usual felicity, 
and their engaging charms are all the more 
piquant displayed in such fantastic sur- 
roundings. 
Past 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 
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THE GIVERS 








HESE are Mary E. Wilkins Freeman’s latest 
stories. All are filled with the humor and 
pathos of New England life—the type of story 
which is indisputably the author’s own, and in 
which she scored her remarkable early success. 
Of the stories in this volume, the title story— 
“The Givers’’—has created more widespread 
interest and called forth more letters from the 
author's readers than anything else Mrs. Freeman 
has done. It is a laughable tale of the revolt of 
a sturdy, strong-minded woman against the 
inappropriateness of the Christmas gifts with 
which she is deluged by her well-to-do, unthink- 
ing friends. How she leads each in turn to re- 
place her gift with some homely, serviceable 
article is a triumph of rough-handed New 
England diplomacy and a highly amusing tale. 
Sophia Lane is but one of the many charac- 
ters in this book who are good to know and not 
soon forgotten. 


Illustrated, Cloth, $1.25 
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COMMENT 


THE most interesting feature of the campaign up to date 
is that nobody seems to have decided definitely whom he will 
vote for. Four years or eight years ago the average man 
met on the street after the nominations were made answered 
promptly, “ McKinley ” or “ Bryan.” This year he hesitates, 
and either asks his interlocutor what he is going to do, or he 
guesses one is about as good as the other, or he “always has 
been a Republican, and ean’t see why,” ete., or “it is a satis- 
faction to know you can vote for a Democrat if you want to,” 
and so on. Positive commitments are rare. The average man 
is waiting. The candidates personally are unexceptionable. 
As for the platforms, he will see what they have to say in their 
letters of acceptance. In any ease, he is well satisfied, and goes 
about his work with a feeling of security such as he has not 
experienced in recent years. This is good. It means that 
a revival in business may not only be expected, but has al- 
ready begun. Exports are increasing, crops are flourishing, 
steel-mills are working overtime, railroads are getting ready 
for the greatest traffic next fall they have ever handled, idle 
money is seeking investment, prices are hardening—in all 
ways are evidenced the beneficial effects of the return of sense 
to a great political party. The way is clear for the conduct 
of a campaign upon high lines—upon the relative merits of 
party organizations, party principles, and party candidates— 
without serious apprehension of any kind. Meanwhile the 
average man waiting is wise. When there is no danger, there 
need be no haste. ; 

Particularities of the daily and Sunday and nightly lives 
of the candidates are now the most popular features of our 
active papers. No detail from this time on will escape the 
sometime friendly, sometime hostile, but ever argus eyes of 
the reporters. Already we know that the Judge’s favorite 
bathing-suit is blue, neatly set off with narrow white stripes, 
and of proportions shrewdly designed to afford a striking con- 
trast to the garments worn by Secretary Taft’s Igorrotes at the 
big fair. It is expected that this fact will be utilized with 
great effect by the Springfield Republican in its masterly 
elucidation of the true principles of anti-imperialism. On 
the other hand, the principal meal of the day at Rosemount 
is served at seven o’clock instead of at noon—a custom wholly 
disconsonant with the traditions of the Grange—and the 
Judge substitutes a dinner-jackct for the blue overalls uni- 
versally recognized as the emblem of best form in our agri- 
cultural districts. Trust the Tribune to make the most of 
this incriminating evidence in the weekly edition founded 
by H. G. The Colonel, being President. is enabled to draw 
a secret-service cordon around his personal habits, but already 
sinister rumors are being whispered to the effect that, on the 
eve of the battle of San Juan Hill, he laid himself to rest 
within a suit of plutocratic pajamas. Suitable pictures there- 
of may be expected in due time to decorate the artistic pages 
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of Mr. Hearst’s colored supplements. Thus the good work of 
appealing to the reason of a free people will continue unabated 
and unabashed. 


Needless to say, during the trying period now begun, the 
conduct of not only the candidates but of the wives and wicles 
and aunts and children of the candidates, even to the fourth 
generation, as in the case of Mr. Davis, must be exemplary 
in every respect. But even that will not suffice in the mind 
of an active campaign-director. No tricks must be missed 
either. It is gratifying to observe that, so far as we can 
perceive, none has been as yet. For example, we read that 
while passing the plate on Sunday a suspicious moisture suf- 
fused the eyes of the Judge as he reverently accepted a copper 
from a little colored boy—a living, dusty example of a great 
race once enslaved but now—except, of course, as to voting— 
free as untamed steeds. Meanwhile the President was “in 
his accustomed pew,” and Theodore, Jr., in emulation which 
we hesitate to pronounce politically wise, of the only son of 
the biggest Trust, began to teach a class in Sunday-school. 
These we opine to be only preparatory exercises, but they 
constitute precedents which must needs be followed to the end. 
Woe unto the Judge if he misses the bell before November, 
and sad will be the fate of the young instructor should he, 
in a forgetful moment, yield to the enticement, in preference, 
of the waves of the Sound! 


We are disposed to wonder sometimes whether we really are 
as silly as we pretend to consider ourselves. Suppose, for 
example, of a crisp Sunday morning, after six days of labor- 
ing with the Philistines, the Judge and the Colonel should 
meet by chance upon the golf-links of a neutral club and forth- 
with play a match! Would we have a revolution? Would Rev. 
Dr. Silas C. Swallow be elected? What would happen, any- 
way? Who would venture a prediction? It would be a game 
worth seeing. They are good men, and would doubtless prove 
as antithetic at golf as in statecraft. The Colonel would put 
out a long ball; there is no doubt of that. But would he keep 
on the course? Ay, there’s the rub! The Judge has a good 
eye and would keep it on the ball; also, we apprehend, he 
would play short in the face of trouble, but once on the green, 
might not his accuracy counterbalance the advantage gained 
by his more daring antagonist? Who ean tell? It would be 
a grand game, anyhow, and we have no manner of doubt that 
they would like to play it as much as we should like to have 
them. Meanwhile the passing of plates and the teaching of 
Sunday-school classes are pastimes quite as unobjectionable 
and probably make up in usefulness for the greater restful- 
ness to be acquired upon the links. 

Of the many estimates of the probable outcome of the 
coming Presidential election, the caleulation published on 
July 16 by the Evening Sun, though not entirely acceptable, 
deserves particular attention, because the writer is evidently 
well informed and disinterested. Before marking what seem 
to us some weak points in his computation, we should remind 
the reader that there are now 476 Presidential electors, and it 
follows that, to gain the Presidency, a nominee must secure 
239, or more than half. Nobody will dispute the correctness 
of the assumption that the Democratic nominee is virtually 
certain to carry thirteen States, which, together, possess 151 
electoral votes. Named in alphabetical order, these States are 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Virginia. The only State in this list about 
which any doubt has been tenable during the last quarter 
of a century is Kentucky, which in 1896 gave McKinley a 
plurality of 281 popular votes, and twelve out of its thirteen 
electoral votes. It is also true that in 1899 Kentucky elected 
a Republican Governor by a plurality of 2383, but, in the 
following year, it returned to the: Democratic column, where 
it has since remained. 


Of twenty States, which have 182 electoral votes, and 


which are set down as indisputably Republican, we regard the 


inclusion of one Eastern and some Western commonwealths 
as open to controversy. Disregarding Kansas, which voted 
for Weaver in 1892 and for Bryan in 1896, but which, since 
1898, has increased steadily the Republican pluralities—and 
also passing over Rhode Island, though, of late, this State has 
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repeatedly chosen a Democratic Governor—we would point 
out that the seven electoral votes of Connecticut are by no 
means assured to Mr. Roosevelt. It is true that the State 
was earried for McKinley in 1896 and 1900, and, during the 
last eight years, has thrice elected a Republican Governor; 
but the Republican plurality in 1902 was considerably less 
than a third of the figure attained by McKinley six years 
before. The Democratic nominees for the Presidency ecar- 
ried Connecticut in 1876, 1884, 1888, and 1892, and if in 1880 
Garfield secured in it a plurality of 2656 it was because he 
also managed to carry the adjoining Empire commonwealth. 
Should New York give Judge Parker a large plurality, he 
is more likely to be successful in Connecticut than is his com- 
petitor. This State, therefore, should be removed from the 
table of “certain” Republican States. As to Idaho, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wyoming, 
Bryan carried every one of them in 1896, and retained Idaho 
in 1900. In the last-named year, McKinley carried Utah by 
a plurality of only 2133 popular votes, and Wyoming by only 
4318. If we withdraw as at least doubtful the three electoral 
votes of Utah and the three of Idaho as well as the seven of 
Connecticut from the Evening Sun’s list, the total of safe 
Republican electoral votes is reduced to 169. 

We come, finally, to twelve States having 143 Presidential 
electors, acknowledged to be “doubtful.” From these Mr. 
Roosevelt must add seventy electoral votes to the 169, with 
which we have credited him, in order to be elected. It is evi- 
dent that some of the assumptions on which this list is based 
require revision. Why, for instance, should Maryland figure 
in it? Sinee the new Franchise Act became operative in that 
State, it ean be reckoned upon by Judge Parker with as much 
confidence as ean Kansas be counted on by Roosevelt. Well- 
informed persons believe also that West Virginia has been 
secured for Judge Parker by the nomination of ex-Senator 
Davis of that State for the Vice-Presidency. Why, again, 
should not Nevada, which has never given its three electoral 
votes to a Republican since and including 1892, be much more 
likely to go for Parker this year than is Idaho to go for 
Roosevelt? Neither are we able to understand why Mon- 
tana should be described as “doubtful.” Montana has never 
given its electoral votes to a Republican, except in 1892, and 
then by a plurality of only 1270. It is true that two years ago 
it elected a Republican Justice of the Supreme Court, but in 
that case political considerations were by no means prepon- 
derant. 'The thirty-nine votes of New York are also placed 
by the Evening Sun in the doubtful column, but when we 
compare the vote-getting records of the competitors, we must 
admit that Judge Parker has a better chance of gaining the 
Empire commonwealth than Mr. Roosevelt has of winning 
Idaho or Utah. Neither, with the political contests of the last 
twelve years in view, does Mr. Roosevelt seem to have any 
prospect of carrying Colorado. Delaware we are inclined to 
concede to the Republican ‘candidate, in view of what has taken 
place in that State since and including 1894. We hold, more- 
over, that the nomination of Senator Fairbanks for the Vice- 
Presidency ought to give Indiana to the Republicans. We 
think, on the other hand, that the Evening Sun is justified in 
ranging Illinois, Nebraska, New Jersey, and Wisconsin in the 
list of doubtful States. It seems to. us plain, therefore, that 
Senator Fairbanks acts the part of wisdom when, in his In- 
dianapolis newspaper, he urges his coworkers to cease taking 
results for granted and to be up and doing. 


There are those who explain the presence of the “ Force 
bill” plank in the platform put forward by the Republicans 
this year at Chicago—a plank repudiated by Republican lead- 
crs in 1900 and 1896—on the assumption that Mr. Roosevelt 
felt constrained by his conception of his political duty to in- 
sist on the insertion of the demand for the enforcement of 
the Fourteenth Amendment. Others suggest that the prob- 
able effect of the Force-bill plank on negro voters in doubt- 
ful States at the North may not have been overlooked by the 
Republican nominee. Let us see what the negro vote might 
umount to in pivotal Northern commonwealths. According 
to the last census there were in California 3711 colored males 
of voting age; in Colorado, 3215; in Connecticut, 4576; in Del- 
aware, 8374; in Illinois, 29,762; in Indiana, 18,186; in Ne- 
braska, 2298; in New Jersey, 21,474; in New York, 31,425; in 
Ohio, 31,235; and in Rhode Island, 2765. When we remember 
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how close these States have been at times—even Ohio gave 
Cleveland one of her electoral votes in 1892—we can see that, 
if the colored vote should be cast solidly for the Republican 
nominee, it might suffice to turn the scale in the common- 
wealths named. Even in Kansas the adult male negroes of 
voting age number 14,695; in Michigan,5193; and in the State 
of Washington, 1230. Yet, notwithstanding the evident effect 
of the negro vote in deubtful States on the contest for the 
Presidency, the late President McKinley and the late Senator 
Hanna declined firmly to secure it by a promise to enforce the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


At the hour when we write there seems to be no doubt that 
either ex-Lieutenant-Governor William F. Sheehan or Sen- 
ator Arthur P. Gorman might have the chairmanship of the 
Democratic National Committee if he will take it. Apparent- 
ly, it is equally certain that neither is well enough to support 
the exhausting labors and wearing responsibilities inseparable 
from the post. Under the circumstances, it is probable that 
Mr. Thomas Taggart, of Indiana, will be selected for the 
otiice. It may be remembered that, before leaving St. Louis, 
many of the most influential representatives of Southern 
States on the new national committee desired formally to 
recommend the choice of the Indianian to the nominee for 
the Presidency. There is a widespread impression that while 
Mr. Taggart might not be able to carry Indiana against Sen- 
ator Fairbanks, he would be of great assistance to his party 
in all the other doubtful States west of the Alleghanies. On 
the other hand, he is not known to have excited any jealousy 
or enmity in the East; and in the management of the cam- 
paign in New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, he might 
be expected to rely on Mr. Sheehan’s advice. He could not 
have a safer adviser. Next to Chief-Judge Parker himselt, 
no one has made more progress in the esteem and confidence 
of his fellow citizens, since the St. Louis convention was 
ealled together, than has the ex-Lieutenant-Governor. If his 
counsel is followed all factional dissensions inside the Demo- 
cratic party will be allayed or suspended in the pivotal Em- 
pire commonwealth; and it should prove even easier to effect 
the desirable result this year than it was in 1892, because 
Chief-Judge Parker is of a more placable and judicial temper 
than was Mr. Cleveland. Whatever position may have been 
taken, before the St. Louis convention adjourned, with regard 
to the expediency of nominating the New York candidate, 
there will be no favoritism and no persecution on the part of 
Chief-Judge Parker toward any element of the Empire State 
Democracy, provided, of course, all elements concur heartily 
in the promotion of a party victory. 


Nobody, of course, would underrate the effect on a Presi- 
dential contest of the maintenance of contentment on the 
part of farmers and skilled workmen. If the producers of our 
export staples have reason to expect good prices, or if skilled 
labor in all fields can look forward to steady employment at 
what they consider fair prices, the chance of dislodging the 
Republican party from its place of power in the Federal gov- 
ernment would no doubt be lessened. The pending struggle 
between the meat-packers and thcir employees is, so far as it 
goes, an incident of ill omen for the Republican nominee. 
It is too early yet to forecast the lengths to which a sym- 
pathetic strike may be carried, and as yet, therefore, we can- 
not measure accurately the political significance of this col- 
lision between capital and labor. That the Kansas crop of 
winter wheat has been materially damaged seems to be undis- 
puted. But the effect of the curtailed production may be 
counterbalanced by an increase of price should Europe’s wheat 
yield fall signally below last year’s, as is now asserted to be 
probable. The prospects of the maize or Indian-corn crop are 
decidedly better than they were a year ago. As the acreage 
allotted this year to that product is only 87,000 acres less 
than that of 1902, and as the condition of the staple at this 
time is seven points better than it was at the same date in 
1903, there are good grounds for expecting the second largest 
harvest recorded. The largest corn crop ever known was that 
of 1902, when the output was 2,523,000,000 bushels. Before 
the trying times of August and September shall have come 
and gone, it would be premature to predict whether this year 
the cotton crop will reach once more the record-breaking yield 
of twelve million bales. The fate of the cotton stavle devends 





















































































































































































to an obvious extent upon the question whether killing frost 
is deferred until later than the average date of its occurrence, 
which is about November 1. 

In his manifesto from Lincoln, dated July 13, in which he 
says he will support the Parker and Davis ticket, Colonel 
Bryan announces: “ As soon as the election is over, I shall, 
with the help of those who believe as I do, undertake to or- 
ganize for the campaign of 1908, the object being to marshal 
the friends of popular government within the Democratic 
party to the support of a radical and progressive policy, to 
make the Democratic party an efficient means in the hands 
of the people for securing relief from the plutocratic element 
that controls the Republican party and for the time being is 
in control of the Democratic party. This plan of organization 
will be elaborated soon.” Will it better suit the Colonel’s 
purpose of organization, thus declared, that Judge Parker 
shall lose or win the election? “Judge Parker,” he says, 
“stands for enough things that are good to justify me in giv- 
ing him my vote.” But how about the votes that he can in- 
fluence? Does he purpose that the Judge shall receive those 
also? There are few such votes in the East, and not many, 
it is thought, in the South, but in the Western mining States 
there may be some. Parker’s nomination was secured, says 
Colonel Bryan, by crooked and indefensible methods; never- 
theless he will vote for Parker as against Roosevelt. But 
will it be easier to reorganize, or, more accurately, to re- 
Bryanize, the Democratic party with Parker in the White 
IIouse or with Roosevelt there? This question can hardly 
fail to be matter for deep meditation to Colonel Bryan during 
the coming three months. The Democratic party has been 
twice organized to promote the ends which Colonel Bryan had 
in view and has twice been beaten. Can it be organized again 
for the pursuit of those ends after a successful campaign in 
which some of those ends were resolutely excluded? It seems 
doubtful. Would not Colonel Bryan be well advised to take 
counsel of prudence and postpone the elaboration of his plan of 
organization until he sees how matters stand on the morning 
of November 9? It will be time enough then to organize for 
1908. An organization for that year, if elaborated now, might 
break loose and get to work to beat the “ plutocratic element ” 
in the Democratic party in the coming election. That would 
not do. If Colonel Bryan beats the Democrats this year, he 
cannot count with certainty on Democratic help in beating 
the Republicans four years from now. The Colonel’s best 
course for the present is to lie low. 

The summer’s campaign will do all the Republican editors 
good. They have had too easy a time. In the campaigns of 
1896 and 1900 there was practically only one tune to play, 
and if they played that hard enough they did their full duty. 
That jig is up now. That tune gets no votes this year, and 
somewhat awkwardly and with a perceptible heaviness of 
spirit the Republican editors wheel into line. It is not that 
they are troubled with forebodings or timorous about the 
issue. It is that it is all so strange. No Bryan to plug at; no 
huge barn-door target of free silver that any tyro could always 
hit; Parker, and the money question irrevocably settled! It 
means a great change. It means work overtime by all the 
designers for the slogan factories, and the readjustment of 
sights on political weapons and careful going over of old stocks 
of projectiles. All this takes time, and nobody is, or need be, 
in a hurry to begin. Meanwhile the near-by Republican 
editors are looking over the new situation, and some of them 
are grunting. “ What happened,” says the New York Mail, 
“was the breakdown—the inevitable breakdown—of the con- 
spiracy of silence. ... We repeat, this is a detected plot 
in which Judge Parker is almost the principal figure.” “ Judge 
Parker,” says the Tribune, “played a shrewd game of politics. 
Yet he emerges creditably from a convention whose most 
respectable figure was William Jennings Bryan.” “ When 
the voters,” says the Press, “deliver their verdict on the 
Belmont-Parker crime against principle and decency, they 
will make the silver champion a greater man than the 
candidate who after long silence opened his lips at last only 
to compound a moral and political felony.” 


No doubt the Republican editors will miss the silver cham- 
pion sorely enough, but it is not becoming in them to sigh for 
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him so audibly. They are on the wrong lay. The better front 
for them to show at this stage is that assigned by rumor to 
the patriot statesman of Oyster Bay, whose exclamation o1 
the morning of July 10 is said to have been, “Thank God 
the Democrats have put up a man at last who is not a menac 
to the country.” And this exclamation, like most honest word: 
that come from the heart, may even have been good politics. 


The Hartford Courant figures out that the stronger the nomi-. 


nee of the Democrats and the sounder their platform, the bet- 
ter the chance for Roosevelt. For it argues simply and reason- 
ably that the stronger public confidence is in both candidates 


and both platforms, the better for business; and the better - 


business is in a Presidential year, the less desire there is for 
a change. So the wise thing for the Republican editors to 
do is to admit heartily that the Judge and his party are 
deserving of every confidence, and that no business man need 
postpone any venture for fear of any consequence of anything 
that may happen in November. Bryan has supplied the Re- 
publicans with their most effective slogan. He declares and 
insists upon it that Parker is Safe. 





The plank in the St. Louis platform demanding a recurrence 
on the part of Federal officials to “ Jeffersonian simplicity ” 
in living has provoked a question which the framers of the 
plank probably never thought of considering, the question, 
namely, what is meant by “Jeffersonian simplicity.” Now, 
there is no doubt that during two years of his first term as 
President, Mr. Jefferson believed it to be politically indis- 
pensable to counteract the tendencies towards form and cere- 
mony that had characterized the administrations of Wash- 
ington and Adams by furnishing as strong a contrast as pos- 
sible. His two predecessors in the post of Chief Magistrate 
had exalted ideas of their office, and believed that the ob- 
servance of a good deal of ceremonial was necessary to the 
maintenance of its dignity. That during the two years from 
March 4, 1801, to March 4, 1803, Jefferson was acting a part 
is taken for granted by Mr. William Eleroy Curtis, author 
of The True Thomas Jefferson, who finds confirmation of the 
theory in the fact that the “simplicity ” programme was not 
permanent; that it was abandoned as soon as the third Presi- 
dent became satisfied that no further danger was to be feared 
from the imitation of what he called “ monarchical institu- 
tions.” Among the “citizen” leaders of the French Revo- 
lution he had seen something of the levelling system he in- 
troduced, and, perhaps, was convinced that it was during a 
period of transition a needful feature of a republican form 
of government. At all events, when he first took office, he was 
determined not to be a personage, but “Citizen Jefferson ” 
and nothing else. There is no doubt that, during the two 
years that we have named, he carried simplicity to an ex- 
treme, and gave great offence to the British and Spanish 
ministers. That in the ease of the British envoy the offence 
was deliberate is probably true, and here Jefferson was im- 
pelled not only by political motives, but also by a desire to 
humiliate the King of England’s representative, in retaliation 
for the insolence with which that monarch had treated him 
(Jefferson) when with Adams he visited the court of St. 
James’s on his way home from France. 


After he thought the protest against the transplantation of 
monarchical and aristocratic noticns to an American republic 
had been sufficiently emphasized, Jefferson changed his habits 
and became a gentleman again. He received visitors with 
decorum. He recurred to the customs of refined society, and 
the criticisms which had been made upon his manners in dis- 
pensing hospitality were changed to compliments. He also 
altered his style of dress. “ He has laid aside his old slip- 
pers,” wrote Senator Plummer of Massachusetts, “and _ his 
oid red waistcoat and soiled corduroy small-clothes, and is 
attired all in black with clean linen and powdered hair.” 
Even during the first year of his first term Jéfferson’s ac- 
count-books show that he spent nearly eight thousand dollars 
more than his salary, which, it will be remembered, was 
$25,000. Even then ihere were almost as many servants on 
the monthly pay-roll of the White House as there are to-day. 
Three of these—to wit, the steward, the chef, and the kitchen- 
boy—were French. Then, as at all periods of his adult life, 
his table was famous. The writers of his day described his 
dinners as perfection, and his viands and wines as the best 
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that could be furnished. One of the Federalist Congress- 
men, an unfriendly witness, remarked that he wished the 
President’s French polities were as good as his French wine. 


As Mr. Henry Adams has pointed out in his history of Jef- 
ferson’s administrations, there is no foundation for the story 
‘invented by an Englishman named Davis, and caught up by 
Federalist newspapers, that on March 4, 1801, the third Presi- 
dent rode on horseback to the Capitol, and, after hitching his 
horse on the palings, went in to take the oath. As a matter 
of fact, Jefferson, at the time of his first inauguration, was 
living at Conrad’s boarding-house, which still stands on New 
Jersey Avenue, not far from the Capitol, in the same rooms 
which he had oceupied during his term as Vice-President, 
and it would have been absurd for him to enter a carriage or 
mount a horse for the purpose of traversing so short a dis- 
tance. He walked between Dexter of Massachusetts, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and Stoddard of Maryland, Secretary of 
the Navy, the only members of Adams’s cabinet who had 
had the deceney to remain in Washington. He and they were 
escorted to the Capitol, short as the distance was, by a bat- 
talion of soldiers on foot, while a salute of honor was fired 
by a battery from Alexandria. At the close of the ceremony, 
Jefferson was escorted in the same way back to Conrad’s board- 
ing-house. He did not oceupy the White House until the 


ensuing May, probably from its lack of proper furnishings. 


and his own absence from the city. As President, Jefferson 
had a fine coach, drawn by four magnificent horses, for which 
he paid sixteen hundred dollars, a very large sum in those 
days, and his coachman and footman were clad in livery. The 
vehicle was seldom used, however, because the streets of 
Washington were unpaved and muddy. Jefferson preferred 
his saddle to a carriage, because it gave him exercise; he was 
proud of his horses and a fearless rider. 


IIere it is pertinent to recall some of the facts collected by 
Mr. W. E. Curtis, which show that not until his accession to 
the Presideney did Jefferson deem it expedient to affect sim- 
plicity in dress and demeanor. While minister of the United 
States to France he had lived with great elegance. His en- 
tertainments were bountiful and frequent. He not only spent 
the whole of his salary, but drew largely upon his private re- 
sources to maintain an appearance befitting his position. No 
representative of the United States at the French capital has 
ever done greater credit to his country by his deportment and 
his hospitality. On occasion he could be a courtier, and knew 
as well as any Frenchman how to turn a compliment. So, 
too, while a member of Congress and Secretary of State in 
Philadelphia he had kept quite an imposing establishment in 
a suburb near Gray’s Ferry; there were five horses and five 
men servants in livery, including a butler brought from Paris. 
He afterwards imported a French cook. His dinners at Phil- 
adelphia were notable as social events, and there was noth- 
ing in his habits or his bearing to foreshadow the negligence 
which afterwards he temporarily assumed. His own scientific 
tastes, indeed, led him rather into the society of scholars 
than into the gay world, but he was extremely careful that 
his daughters should learn dancing, music, and other social 
accomplishments from the most fashionable preceptors, and 
showed great solicitude about their manners and deport- 
ment. He wrote for them essays on etiquette, and admon- 
ished them to cultivate the “art of politeness.” He was, it 
is recalled, fastidious about his table china and plate. It 
was he, by the way, who introduced finger-bowls into the 
United States. 
which economy is perhaps the least to be recommended. He 
warned his daughter that her clothing should be fine of its 
kind, and that, from the moment she rose from bed, she 
should dress herself in such style as that she might be seen 
by any gentleman without being able to discover a pin amiss. 


Mr. Balfour’s army proposals go far to justify what we said 
the other day, concerning the ability of the governing class in 
England to govern, by sheer ability, and without theories. The 
most striking fact about the new proposals is, that, flatly con- 
tradicting the tendency in nearly every civilized country at 
the present day, Mr. Balfour has the courage to cut down not 
merely the cost of the army, but its numbers. He will effect 
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a saving of some two and a half million dollars a year; some- 
thing not to be sneered at, in these days of shrinking trade and 
idle shipping. He will lessen the numbers of the standing 
army by some nine thousand men, leaving the total of the 
British army at two hundred and twenty-seven thousand, less 
than one-fourth of the peace armies of France, Germany, or 
Russia, each of which has about five million men ready for 
service on a war foundation. The Secretary for War, Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, to whom it fell to set forth the government’s 
scheme, declared that he would leave the militia untouched; 
and that he would not diminish either the cavalry or the 
artillery branches of the service. The great changes would be 
confined to the infantry, which he proposed to reduce by four- 
teen battalions, leaving forty or fifty battalions for home 
service, after providing for India and the colonies. <A certain 
number of battalions would be kept at home. These would be 
reduced to five hundred men, four hundred of whom would be 
enlisted for two years’ service, and would afterwards enter the 
reserve for six years. This would provide for thrice as many 
reservists as there are men with the colors, thus raising the 
army on a war foundation to four times its peace strength; 
and this plan of building up a reserve is really the great 
feature of the new proposals. Other points are, that the volun- 
teer establishment is to be reduced to one hundred and eighty 
thousand men, but these are to be much more effectively train- 
ed than at present, so as to become an element of real strength. 





_ Perdicardis (alive) has rather a good opinion of Raisuli. 
In Paris, where he has gone to apprise the French government 
of the disturbed condition of Tangier, he is quoted as recom- 
mending that Raisuli- be given a chance to keep order in 
northern Morocco. “ He says he ean do it,” says Perdicardis. 
“Try him. It would be an experiment, but it is better than 
anarchy. I consider him the strongest man now available to 
deal with the turbulent conditions about him.” Mr. Perdicardis 
says it is a mistake to think of Raisuli as a common robber. 
He dresses like a Moorish gentleman, and, apparently, behaves 
like one. His capture of Mr. Perdicardis was a move in poli- 
tics in retaliation for persecution of himself and his family. 
Mr. Perdicardis got no hurt from his six weeks’ experience 
of Raisuli’s hospitality, but his wife is still somewhat the 
worse: for being thrown down a flight of stone steps by Rai- 
suli’s men. 

Any story about the Czar is credible until a likelier one 
invalidates it. The Czar lives behind closed shutters, and 
there is no trustworthy Jacob Riis to give the public a reliable 
peep through them. To be sure, he is often seen in public; to 
be sure, he makes discourse from time to time that the public 
may hear or read; but it is a man in uniform that people see, 
and the words of a man in uniform that they hear. The real 
man lives secluded, advised by counsellors whom his people 
rarely know and still more rarely trust. In the Quarterly 
Review, a writer, said to be a high Russian official, draws a 
picture of the Czar which has made some stir in England. 
Tt is sufficiently depressing. He represents him as possessed 
of the dangerous notion that he is God’s lieutenant on earth 
and acting under divine guidance. He takes seriously, it 
seems, the legal fiction that the king can do no wrong, and 
resting on that belief, and relying on advisers who encourage 
it, he meddles with everything, to the prodigious detriment 
of the business of state. Pleyve possesses his confidence. De 
Witté lost it by steadfastly counselling his master to keep 
his word, evacuate Manchuria and avoid war. Says the Quar- 
terly writer: “He is ever struggling with phantoms, fighting 
windmills, conversing with saints, consulting spirits of the 
dead. Books he long ago ceased to read; sound advice he is 
incapable of listening to.” The grand dukes are the real power 
in Russia, according to this writer, for no minister can contend 
successfully with their influence with the Czar. This is a 
pitiful picture of the autocrat of a great nation committed to 
a serious war. It may be exaggerated or even false, but it 
corresponds with the impressions that prevail at this distance 
from St. Petersburg, that the young Czar is a dreadfully over- 
weighted man, not at all up to his tremendous job, not able to 
choose and trust wise helpers, nor to withstand the calamitous 
influences that beset him. 


Mr. Straus is for Mr. Rosenfeld. 
























































































Our National Irrigation Problem 


A FEATURE of the platform adopted by the Democratic national 
convention at St. Louis, which deserves more attention than it has 
hitherto received, is the laudatory reference to the arrangements 
made for the reclamation of arid lands on a vast seale. The plat- 
form congratulates our Western citizens upon the passing of the 
law known as the Newlands Irrigation Act, for rendering the arid 
tracts of the Far West suitable for tillage; a measure framed by 
a Democrat, carried through the Senate by a non-partisan vote, 
but only accepted by the House in the face of the opposition of 
almost all the Republican leaders. It is a notable characteristic 
of this comprehensive measure that it is designed so as to work 
automatically forever, without further action on the part of the 
national Legislature, until the reclamation shall have been accom- 
plished., The lands reclaimed, moreover, are to be reserved for 
home-seekers in small tracts, and rigorous precautions are taken 
against land monopoly, both of which far-seeing regulations were 
justly commended at St. Louis as vouchers of the policy of do- 
mestic development which the Democratic party may be expected 
to carry out should it be placed in power. We may here recall the 
words penned by the President of the United States in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Twelfth Irrigation Congress, which was held at 
Ogden last September. “ The passage of the National Irrigation 
Law,” Mr. Roosevelt said, “is one of the great steps not only 
in the progress of the United States, but of all mankind. It is 
the beginning of an achievement so great that we hesitate to pre- 
dict the outcome.” What has actually been accomplished under 
the law since its enactment in 1892 is summed up in the latest 
number of the Review of Reviews by Mr. William E. Smythe, au- 
thor of The Conquest of Arid America. Before marking some of 
the results achieved by the Geological Survey, to whose supervision 
the task of constructing and controlling the irrigation works was 
committed, we should call to mind the magnitude and complexity 
of the project. The entire western half of the United States had 
in the first place to be studied by experienced men, and all avail- 
able data concerning water-supply and the feasibility of reclaiming 
the vast arid areas of the West had to be collected and considered. 
The Reclamation law is very far-reaching, and has many important 
Much has had to be taken into account besides 
water and land. It is not sufficient merely to build storage works 
and turn water into given channels. The soil must actually be 
reclaimed, and the capital invested ih reclaiming it must be re- 
turned to the fund, to be used over and over again in similar 
enterprises. Then the soil made tillable has to be subdivided into 
areas of suflicient size to support a family. The Secretary of the 
Interior may fix the unit as low as forty acres, but it must not 
exceed 160. The last-named figure represents the maximum amount 
of water right which may be sold to land held by a private indi- 
vidual. In all cases, moreover, the beneficiary of national irriga- 
tion must be an actual occupant of the soil, living thereon or in 
its immediate vicinity. In fine, the central aim of the new policy 
is, as the Democratic platform says, to assist real home-makers 
in getting a foothold on the land. The government’s purpose is 
not to aid speculators, but only to assist genuine settlers in se- 
curing the amount of irrigated soil reasonably needed for the sup- 
port of their families. The contemplated outcome of the law is 
not only the storage of water, but the intensive cultivation of the 
soil by a multitude of landed proprietors. Mr. Smythe is justified 
in saying that if only one State were to be considered by the Geo- 
logical Survey, a thorough study of its resources and opportunities 
would be a great task. When, however, thirteen States and three 
Territories have to be examined, and selections made that will 
stand the test of future judgment, the burden imposed upon the 
surveyors becomes one of enormous proportions. Often the projects, 
which had been generally regarded beforehand as most attractive, 
and had been discussed with most approval in the newspaper 
press, have been found, upon local investigation, to have fatal de- 
fects, and, consequently, have been abandoned to the disappoint- 
ment of large numbers of people. 

The principle upon which Dr. Charles B. Walcott, director of the 
Geological Survey, and Mr. Frederick Haynes Newell, chief engineer 
of the reclamation service, have proceeded, is the following: In 
each of the thirteen States and three Territories named in the law, 
one leading project has been selected with a view to early con- 
struction of the work, provided all of the conditions should prove 
favorable. For example, in Arizona, a great storage-dam has 
been begun on Salt River, for holding the flood-waters until they 
can be used. In California, the Secretary of the Interior has au- 
thorized works that will reclaim the lands in the vicinity of Yuma 
by means of a dam across the Lower Colorado River, which will 
raise water so that it can be used on adjacent lowlands. In the 
State of Colorado plans are nearly completed for the construction 
of a great tunnel from Gunnison River to the dry Uncompahdre 
Valley. In Idaho a great dam across Snake River has been planned, 
and contracts will be let for construction at an early date. In 
Nevada work has been begun on dams and canals to combine the 
flood-waters of the Truckee and Carson rivers. In short, in each 
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State and Territory, some project of national importance is in 
process of planning and construction. All of these works are fo: 
the purpose of regulating or storing flood-waters, or lifting out 
of their channels those waters which are too low to be diverted 
by gravity. By such instrumentalities the intermittent streams 
are rendered perennial, and the occasional floods are restrained 
untii the waters can be put to beneficial use. 

The money needed for building these great structures comes, not 
from direct taxation or appropriation, but from the accumulated 
sums paid for the public lands, which are being disposed of in 
these States and Territories. Day by day settlers and investors 
are paying to the government small sums to obtain a complete 
title to lands which have been, primarily, in public ownership. It 
is a little known but an interesting fact that from a half to nine- 
tenths of the total area of the Western States and Territories 
still belongs to the Federal government. That government is 
now, as it has been for generations, giving away or selling these 
lands, and, since the date in 1902, when the Newlands Irrigation 
Law became operative, the moneys received for lands thus sold are 
credited in the Treasury to the Reclamation Fund, to be used for 
the construction of great works, which will facilitate the distribu- 
tion of the public lands by adapting them to the plough, and thus 
furthering the creation of a multitude of small farms instead of 
a few large cattle ranches. The amounts received from land offices 
have ranged from less than a millien dollars up to many millions 
a year, the amount varying according to the general prosperity of 
the country, the activity of the land offices, and the interpretation 
put by courts or by the Federal officials upon the laws. In round 
numbers there was received three million dollars for the year 
1901; four million dollars for 1902; eight million dollars for 1903; 
and in 1904 it is estimated that there will be over five million 
dollars, and, possibly, as much as ten million dollars. As the fund 
grows it is invested in irrigation works, and so it comes to pass 
that the arid lands pay virtually for their own reclamation, and 
the government, on its part, is the gainer by bringing about a 
permanent and flourishing settlement of areas, which, otherwise, 
would have been condemned to perpetual sterilization. Although 
the law is but two years old this great national policy is already 
in full swing in seven States and one Territory, while preliminary 
examinations are far advanced in all the remainder of the arid 
region. 

It is satisfactory to learn that under the Geological Survey there 
has been no room for corruption or graft. The spoilsman has been 
rigorously barred from the reclamation service. Nobody has 
ever asked, and nobody knows to-day, whether the many individuals 
employed in the works are Republicans, Democrats, Socialists, or 
Prohibitionists. Appointments have been made under civil service 
examinations held in various parts of the United States. Only the 
experience and fitness of applicants are considered. Public men 
who have sought to influence appointments on behalf of their 
friends have encountered rebuffs to which they have been unac- 
customed in their political experience. In their choice between 
several projects, all technically feasible, the heads of the reclama- 
tion service have acted with a broad view to the future develop- 
ment of the country and a perpetuation of its prosperity. They 
have been actuated by no considerations outside of the physical 
and human interests involved. Of course citizens of different lo- 
-alities have directed the attention of the service to what they re- 
garded as promising opportunities for development, but each pro- 
posal has been dealt with on its merits. We observe finally, that 
those charged with the execution of the irrigation laws have stead- 
fastly borne in mind that they are building not for a year or a 
decade, but for ages. 

Mr. William E. Smythe is peculiarly qualified by long study of 
the subject to discuss the progress that has been made toward the 
solution of this national problem. It was he who, some eleven 
years ago, wrote for the Review of Reviews the first article that 
ever appeared in an American magazine in explanation and sup- 
port of the suggested application of irrigation on a vast scale to 
the huge arid tracts that lie between the watershed of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Sierra Nevada. He has taken as effective a part 
as has any one in organizing the movement, of which Senator New- 
lands of Nevada became the sponsor in Congress, and which has 
resulted in a memorable law, for which millions upon millions of 
our children’s children will be grateful. 





Judaism’s Future in America 


Tue old fable of the wind and the sun and their struggle with 
the passing traveller to see which could first induce him to cast 
aside his cloak is inevitably called to mind by the effect which 
American toleration in matters of religion and our relative ex- 
emption from Anti-Semitism has upon the Sclavic and German Jews 
emigrating to this country and settling here. The wind of ostracism 
and persecution which they have so stoutly and so successfully 
resisted in Europe, which has but accentuated their racial and re- 
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jovalty, here has as its substitute the sun of liberty and 
Under its blazing yet genial rays ‘“ The process of 


ligious 
toleration. ge 
transformation “—to quote Rabbi Fleischer of Boston—* begins at 
The need of making a living brings adult males into un- 


once. Pe 

wonted relations with non-Jews. ‘The children are afforded the 
unaccustomed privileges of a public-school education and of nat- 
ural association with Gentile children. ‘The spirit of democracy, 


the atmosphere of America, the general air of personal freedom— 
these complete the process of emancipation.” 

The reaction is in exact proportion to former conservatism of 
belief and former degree of persecution. “The disappearance of 
the religious element in the make-up of the Jewish life ”—to quote 
Dr. Isidor Singer— proceeds much more rapidly with the Russian 
brethren than with us slow-thinking Ashkenazim and Sephardim. 
They jump almost without transition from extreme orthodoxy to 
agnosticism, or, what is still worse, to absolute indifference in re- 
ligious matters.” With the waning of religious belief, and the 
absence of Anti-Semitie persecution—at least in anything like its 
European severity—there naturally also comes a waning of racial 
self-consciousness and of hostility to intermarriage with the Gen- 
tile, which process has already begun here, especially in circles of 
the emancipated literati, and notably among professors in col- 
leges and universities. 

3etween the large and influential group numerically considered 
who still are orthodox in belief and loyal to the ancient ritual, and 
the ever-increasing group of youth who are agnostic or- indifferent, 
stands the group, wealthy and socially influential, who call them- 
selves reformed or progressive Jews, holding to a belief in spiritual 
evolution, recognizing the Oriental origin and Palestinian validity 
of many of the formule of the ancient faith, and the universal 
validity of its monotheism and the ethical message of the prophets, 
but willing to abandon the outworn formule and ritual, and de- 
sirous of adapting the essence of the old tenets to modern terminol- 
ogy and modern conceptions of the cosmos and human destiny. 
This party gives up the fall of Adam, and accepts the evolutionary 
conception of God’s mode of man’s creation. It welcomes Higher 
Criticism of the Bible, accepts its results and the reconstruction 
made necessary in conceiving of Abraham, Moses, and other racial 
heroes. It no longer believes in any personal Messiah. Not a 
few of its adherents frankly recognize Jesus as a prophet of whom 
the race should be proug, and whose spiritual and ethical teach- 
ings should be accepted and obeyed. The rabbis of this party fra- 
ternize with Christian clergymen of the liberal sects, throw them- 
selves into joint movements for civic betterment, and frankly ac- 
cept the American ideal of religious tolerance and _ twentieth- 
century ideals of cooperation of all who call themselves theists 
and patriots, whatever their race or creed. With this party un- 
doubtedly lies the future intellectual and social supremacy of the 
race, so far as it maintains its separate identity in the great, 
unprecedented American amalgam of humanity. 

Like most groups of radicals and individualists, working under 
an ecclesiastical polity which is congregational and not presby- 
terial or episcopal, this wing of American Judaism just now is 
feeling the limitations of individualism and congregationalism in 
a day when emphasis is being put more on sociality than on in- 
dividualism, and on fellowship rather than on independence. Hence 
it is not surprising—in fact, it would be surprising were it not 
so—to find that the last convention of the Reformed Jews, recent- 
ly held, faced this problem of excessive individualism and the 
waste that comes from independency gone to seed; and they, like 
, Trinitarian and Unitarian Congregationalists in this country and 
in England, now seem headed toward a modified presbyterial polity 
confined in the main to administrative ends and excluding doctrinal 
authority. 

The more recent attack of the convention of orthodox rabbis 
on the teachings of professers in the orthodox seminary in New 
York city, where the much-dreaded Higher Criticism of the Bible 
has found lodgment, is a sign of the times, paralleled in many 
of the Christian sects, and showing that the working clergy are 
always more conservative than the scholars, are suspicious of them, 
and constrained to eurb liberty of thought and speech. The vic- 
tory will rest ultimately with the scholars, who are prudently 
and opportunely breaking the new truth to the youth who are 
about to take up the ministry. Such has been the outcome of 
the contest in every Christian sect that has had its heresy trials 
over Biblical criticism. Even Zangwill, who has no very com- 
Plimentary opinion of American Jewry and who has described it 
as “an illogical chaos,” and who deprecates the excesses of revolt 
against old standards and customs here, admits that there is no 

salvation in any mechanical reaction to orthodoxy,” and that the 
-o abergagnes 7 must be preeeded by a critical investigation, by 
. a _— Biblical criticism, which is not a question of texts 
eSooealty . rs be answered by archeology, but is a question of 
Sian. an philosophy. W ithout this honest envisagement, 
ioe <t Ge much a superstition as Christianity, and ortho- 
a iave its fashion and pass again, like all that is not 

, an eternal rock.” 
¥en the broader issue raised for Judaism by American 
tient is not that of the triumph of liberalism over ortho- 
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doxy, or the ultimate definitions of theology which a majority of 
the Jews may attain unto. It is the issue of the preservation of 
race identity, where no specific Jewish language exists, where in 
literature, in education, in journalism, in social converse the 
terminology is theistic, but theism as interpreted by Jesus Christ 
and Paul, and where the political and social ideal is not the per- 
petuation of racial differences, but their merger in a new type of 
manhood—Aryan and Semitic, Teuton and Latin, Celtic and Selav— 
mingling to make Americans. 

Lutheran and Roman Catholic forms of Christianity both have 
attempted here to preserve racial distinctions, and have succeeded 
only among the generation of first-comers, but have failed among 
the succeeding generations. Can the Jew-—flocking as no other 
race does to our colleges and universities and absorbing the dis- 
integrating knowledge which they bring to orthodoxy’s code, con- 
sorting with Christians in business and amusement, and breathing 
an atmosphere of liberty and toleration such as he has never known 
before—can he succeed where Christian provincialism and racial 
self-consciousness have failed? Not if the sun of toleration con- 
tinues to shine. 





Chinese Labor in the Rand Mines 


THE Spectator sees in the Chinese labor question in the Trans- 
vaal a grave menace to Mr. Balfour’s government. It takes pains 
to analyze the conditions under which thousands of Chinese coolies 
are being imported into South Africa, and, it must be confessed, 
makes out a rather serious case against the whole business. 

To appreciate the matter we must cast back in thought to the 
days when Dr. Jameson, now Cape Premier, was known only as 
the unsuccessful raider of the Transvaal. The Uitlanders of 
Johannesburg represented English mining interests which, much 
against the will of the Boers, and especially of President Kruger, 
had forced their way into the pastoral Dutch republic. They were 
drawn thither by the gold mines, and from these gold mines they 
extracted several immense fortunes, like that of Barney Barnato 
and that of Alfred Beit, which inflamed the cupidity of British 
speculators and set all England speculating in Kaffirs. It was the 
hope that much more might be won from the Transvaal which set 
in motion the forces that drifted England into a calamitous and 
ruinous war. The speculators, chiefly of German origin, who had 
come home fabulously rich from South Africa, communicated their 
auri sacra fames to every layer of English society, and the lust 
of gold helped to persuade men that the war against the Dutch 
was a righteous war. 

Then the bill came in. Consols dropped from 113 to the eighties, 
and a huge war debt was piled up. It had in part to be paid by 
levies on the South-African mining interests, and the syndicates 
saw their chance of extracting a quid pro quo. They were, as it 
happened, in grievous straits. They could get no one to work in 
their mines, which have now gone down to the deeper levels. The 
Kaffirs, who had been their bond slaves in President Kruger’s time, 
would not work any more. They had got rich during the war, on 
English money, earning it in a score of ways in connection with 
the great army of four hundred thousand men, who required all 
kinds of non-combatant services. The mine-owners could not get 
white labor, because it cost too much; so between the Kaffirs and 
the whites, the former of whom would not work, while the latter 
asked for wages that were prohibitive, the syndicates came to the 
ground. The outlook for “ Kaffirs” was particularly blue, and 
the “ Kaffir Circus ” saw its stock at low-water mark. Then came 
the request for a war contribution, and the opportunity to extract 
a big concession in return; and the Kaffir crowd rose to the occasion. 

They demanded the importation of Chinese labor, as the one so- 
lution of their financial difficulty; “Chinese cheap labor,” which 
had threatened to ruin California, was to be the salvation of South 
Africa. The colonials objected strenuously. Australia lent them 
her moral support, and the feeling which dictates our own Chi- 
nese exclusion bills was evoked in opposition to the syndicates. 
Nevertheless, the syndicates have carried their point, and the Chi- 
nese laborers are being imported. The interests of the colonials 
are being safeguarded, but by means which seem to us exceedingly 
hard on the Chinese. One of these hardships is illustrated by the 
following sentence from the Spectator: “ Meantime the first batch 
of Chinese laborers have arrived at Durban, and were sent on in 
locked compartments and under armed escort to the mines. They 
have also been photographed for future identification, and their 
finger-prints recorded.” One cannot avoid a shudder at the recital 
of these precautions, surrounding men who are supposed to be free 
laborers within the British Empire. They sound more like the 
means taken to guard Siberian convicts. Even the ultra-conserva- 
tive Standard declares that there is something extremely repellent 
to English notions in this smuggling in of the coolies under guard, 
their virtual imprisonment en route, and the obvious derial to 
them of their personal liberty. “ These things,” says the Standard, 
“have an ugly look.” 

But there is more and worse behind. The Colonial Office has 









































































































declared to English opponents of this measure that the Chinese 
freely entered into. their contracts to work, knowing exactly the 
restrictions which they would be put under. It appears, however, 
that they knew nothing of the kind. The notices posted up in 
Chinese towns in Shantung and Pechihli contain nothing to draw 
the laborer’s attention to the fact that he is to work ten hours a 
day underground in the deep levels. Nor is there even a hint that, 
during his three years’ stay in the Transvaal, he will be-kept in 
a kind of enlarged bull-pen, from which he will not be allowed to 
stray. Again, it is not made clear to the laborer that he will have 
no opportunity to better his position; nor is anything said about 
the fines, penalties, or imprisonments to which the laborer will be 
subject if he strays beyond the limits of the bull-pen, or if he helps 
any one else to escape. 

In a word, these helpless and ignorant Chinamen are being con- 
demned to three years’ penal servitude, involving ten hours’ daily 
work in deep-level mines, for the crime of seeking work. For 
this they are to receive something like twenty-five cents a day, 
less fines and stoppages, whereas a Chinese laborer even in Cal- 
cutta can earn sixty or seventy cents a day, working as a free man, 
in the open air. It would be easy to launch into rhetoric against 
this crying abuse; but it is better to keep to the cold, prosaic con- 
demnation of a learned authority on English law, who declares 
that such a contract would not be valid for.a moment if made in 
England, * because it is in undue restraint of trade and of the 
liberty of the subject, and is inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of the common. law.” . 





Holidays 


To achieve a successful holiday is almost as difficult a matter 
as to achieve a successful-labor. The requirements of prepara- 
tion, of courage and power of choice, of poise of intellect and char- 
acter, alert .perception, and indifference to discomfort are almost 
as severe. 

If one go to one of the usual holiday resorts, and, possessing 
a sympathetic countenance, is by chance admitted to the secrets 
of one’s fellow pleasure-seeker, what one most often learns is that 
mortals have fled the prison-house of boredom at home only to 
find a narrower one away, being bereft of the recurrent, tasks 
and duties that helped to numb the sense of time. Indeed, the 
amount of listless misery borne by pleasure-seekers is incalculable, 
and. the expanse of failure in the field of holidays heart-rending. 

The first great factor in a successful holiday, as in a successful 
life, is to. know oneself, and to choose within the compass of one’s 
real abilities. It is futile to try camping out if one likes fine 
toggery, delicate eating, and much service, and equally so to go to 
a big hotel invented and set on top of the earth for purposes of 
feeding, courtship, and displaying clothes, if one love nature, and 
desire a silent communion with one’s own soul. As a general 
rule, the better choice is to take what we have pined for as con- 
spicuously and painfully absent during the rest of the year. There 
is always a certain preparation for reaction in longing. So if 
one’s workaday world is in the midst of a city where every turn is 
filled with people to whom one must adjust oneself and one’s mood, 
the natural bent is to hunt for quiet in one’s holiday. 

Now on the face of it, a solitude would seem the cheapest and 
easiest thing to find, but, as a matter of fact, to find one ade- 
quate, beautiful, and safe is expensive, difficult, and risky. Per- 
haps as good a way as any, if one is not prepared to expend great 
sums and travel far, is simply to reverse the order of the day, and 
sleep during the sunlight and to repair, fresh and observant, to 
one’s roof at starrise. Here, with an opera-glass for wide vistas 
into the heavens, with an easy chair or a cushion or two, one may 
find fresh air, undisturbed Icnesomeness, and such peace as- we 
bring with ourselves to enjoy. Again, this is a solitude lightly 
to be laid aside if we find our mood not nicely adjusted; no money 
has been spent, no. fatigue incurred, and we can face our failure 
to be delighted without too much humiliation. 

On the other hand, if one has planned to run great risks, to 
travel far, and empty one’s pockets, it is well to prepare carefully 
as one would for any other expensive undertaking. We should 
turn for advice to those who have already gone forth and tri- 
umphed alone. The most shining and conspicuous examples in 
literature of those who have written pxans to the self-poised soul 
are Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius. These two have also the in- 
estimable advantage of being easily procured in cheap _ pocket 
editions, so that one can carry this food of the spirit in safe and 
small compass without wearying. A line or two at a time, a sin- 
gle thought from Epictetus, will furnish matter for a day’s re- 
flection, and one need not always be holding the book open. 
Epictetus’s words melt beautifully into the landscape, and easily 
become part and parcel of the phenomenal world about. 

Marcus Aurelius, too, gives us the stuff of strength, though 
somewhat tinged with patient tears and in somewhat longer sen- 
tences, and Nietzsche reiterates all the philosophy of self-poise 
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in the maxims and lyrics of Zarathushtra, with a little added tinge 


of bitterness, a touch of awe and terror at the significance of - 


desire. 

For making -one feel a part of nature, for inducing the sub. 
conscious mood, lulling the superficial faculties to sleep and 
rousing the profounder part of one’s nature nothing is better 
than a slow, sleepy review of Shelley. “ Alastor,” +“ Laon and 
Cythna,” ‘“ Adonais;” “The Cloud,” “The West Wind,” read as 
one lies on the ground, half awake and half asleep, vaguely see. 
ing the flecking of light and shadow in the long grasses, and the 
swaying of top-heavy daisies, harebells, buttercups, black - eyed 
Susans, and bitter-smelling tansy,—these together, so tend to re. 
lieve of the limitations of personality, that one feels oneself 
as much in the wind that blows and the brook that gureles, ip 
the grasses and the meadow flowers, as in a body. One induces 
the sensation that the self reaches as far as consciousness, s09 
that one really is already the color in the sunset, the song of the 
evening breeze, or the drip of the afternoon’s slant sunbeams fil- 
tering over the curves of the hills. 

But if we desire a more alert interest in the haven of rest, 
we can turn to the great professional holiday-makers—those who, 
like Thoreau, Burroughs, and Elizabeth, have gone out into the 
realms of quiet and have conquered. Interest is mainly asso- 
ciational. Unless we are going to look at pictures or cathedrals, 
historic houses, and battle-grounds, when a special course of 
reading is usually marked out by the guide-books, it is best to 
read the praises of space and freedom and silence in general. We 
can turn to Elizabeth to emphasize for us that “ By our ow 
spirits we are deified.” (And surely it would be difficult to chance 
upon any one less deified by other people’s than Elizabeth.) 
The very fact of coming to know the joy Elizabeth took in view- 


‘ing a peaceful landscape alone will give an added value to such 


a scene for us and never rob Elizabeth of one jot of her delight, 
at such_compound interest does interest grow on earth. The 
philosophy of Thoreau at Walden will help any man to accon- 
plish the difficult task of lifting himself out of the hubbub and 
dissipating activities of daily life into a new mood of unhurried 
concentration; a certain stillness of the body creeps over one, 
and a profounder appreciation of the fine joy of unbroken si- 
lences. We are at one, then, with all things made, and our rest- 
less antlike life is swept out of consciousness. 

There are many and varied kinds of associational values. The 
ecstasy of the poet-nourished as he enters a sun-filtered wood of 
young beeches, and on the edge of the mystery-shrouded gloom 
farther in, he watches these delicate, veiled white ladies fluster 
and bend and whisper is, after all, but one kind. Who shall say 
it is deeper or more pathetically sweet and patient than that of 
a wan and tired little mantua-maker, who stood on the end ofa 
pier in Maine watching a gorgeously mantled sun drop into the 
river, and turning to the stranger beside her, said, with child- 
like good faith: “I love to see the sunset just here. I was once 
an Egyptian princess, and day by day I watched the sunset with 
one I loved from just this point.” 

A startled glance into the tired, quiet face of the speaker was 
enough to reassure one of sanity. It was simply the logical re 
sult of an overhasty introduction to some of the more super- 
ficial and modern forms of mysticism. Doubtless it had done 
much to relieve the monotony of a life offering listless or meagre 
ideals and making large demands upon industry, courage, and 
fidelity. 

If the necessary decoration of life cannot be furnished by the 
healthy and joyous vitality of the senses, then by all means let 
those of us who can indulge in past and future lives, and play 
the hero in some more brilliant tale than this. It would be a 
callous heart indeed who should destroy such a blessed illusion 
for a mere matter of geography. 





A Lost Chance 


A PREVAILING feeling with regard to the British Tibet expedition 
is one of immense regret that provision could not have been made 
for including Rudyard Kipling among the members of the mis 
sion. It will pass through the land of Namgay Doola, to the 
land of the Lamas; and what Kipling could make out of a fight 
such as that at Gyang-tse, a story like the Drums of the Fore 
and-Aft sufficiently shows. To read of Pathans and Goorkhas and 
Sikhs, and to know that Kipling could make something immortal 
of it all, but will not do so, is to experience a boundless regret. 
His wonderful word-pictures of rarely visited Rajputana, after 
wards worked into the Naulakha, his descriptions of Burma, of 
Allahabad, of the Deccan, make it the more desirable that the 
first. opening of the wonderlands of Tibet might be caught on his 
vivid canvases. The occasion is unique, and will never be repeated. 
Tibet and Lhasa will never be exactly the same again. Yt 
through mere inertia and censervatism a marvellous opportunity 
is lost, and lost forever. 
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Wary McAlister Hall 


udge Parker’s two Grandchildren on the Lawn at “ Rosemount ” 
g 


VIEWS AT ESOPUS—SNAP-SHOTS TAKEN AT JUDGE PARKER’S 
ESTATE ON THE HUDSON 


Judge Parker’s home at Esopus, New York, is on the west shore of the Hudson, in Ulster County. His estate consists of 
160 acres, most of which is under cultivation. Here the Democratic nominee for President lives throughout the year, except 
during the time when the Court of Appeals is in session, when Judge Parker spends the greater part of each week in Albany. 
The photographs are snap-shots taken recently at Esopus, showing scenes on the estate, with portraits of Judge Parker’s two 
grandchildren, Alton Parker Halt and Mary McAlister Hall 

Photographs by Juley 
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King Carlos I. Admiral Barker Minister Bryan 


THE VISIT OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC SQUADRON TO PORTU. 
GAL—KING CARLOS I. VISITING THE “KEARSARGE” 


The visit of the four battle-ships of the North Atlantic Squadron—the “ Kearsarge,” *‘ Maine,” “ Alabama,” and.“ Iowa ”— 
to Portugal on June 11 was made notable by the attentions accorded to the officers of the fleet by the royal family. King 
Carlos visited the flag-ship “ Kearsarge” on a tour of inspection; a ball given in honor of the squadron at the American 
Legation at Lisbon was attended by the entire royal family; and in a shooting, fencing, and tennis tournament arranged for 
the American visitors the King took an active part. The photograph is a snap-shot taken just as the King was stepping 
aboard the “ Kearsarge.” Admiral A. S. Barker may be seen saluting the King, and in the rear (in civilian dress) is the 
American Minister to Portugal, Mr. Charles Page Bryan. The reader is referred to the article on page 1185 of this issue 
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The Interior of the Clinical Ward of the Field Hospital at Feng-Wang-Cheng 


Another View of the Clinical Ward, showing Japanese Wounded Gnd some of the Hospital Staff 


HOW THE JAPANESE CARE FOR THEIR WOUNDED—VIEWS 
IN THE FIELD HOSPITAL AT FENG-WANG-CHENG 


The photographs, sent by William Dinwiddie, one of the special correspondents of “ Harper’s Weekly” in the Far East, 
show scenes in the Japanese field hospital at Feng-Wang-Cheng, where the wounded among the Mikado’s soldiers are cared 
for. The hospital is equipped with modern sanitary appliances, and the wounded are attended by trained nurses and physicians 
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How Tilden Lost the Presidency 


Personal Recollections of the Defeat of Tilden and the Election of Hayes in 1876 
By R. B. Brown 


HERE have been few events in the ‘history of the United 
States that have caused so much feeling, so much excite- 
ment, and have been so peaceably accepted, as the political 
whirlwind which occupied the attention of the American 
people in the stirring times of 1876, when Senator Zachary 
Chandler sent his famous telegram announcing that “ Hayes has 
185 electoral votes and is elected.” The author of this article 
was at that time a page in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and being in that position was assigned as a page to the Electoral 
Commission which began its sessions on the first day of February, 
1877. The Electoral Commission was to hear and determine the 
admissibility of evidence in the charges of fraud concerning the 
electoral votes of Florida, Louisiana, Oregon, and South Carolina. 


Grant’s Message 
Under date of January 29, 1877, the following passage appears 
in the Messages and Papers of the Presidents, Volume VII., from 
the President of the United States, Ulysses S. Grant. approving the 
act to provide for and regulate the counting of votes for President 
and Vice-President, and relating to what was the first, and probably 
the last, time that a commission has been or will be called upon 

to decide the votes of the electoral college: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

{ follow the example heretofore occasionally permitted of commu- 
nicating in this mode my approval of the ‘act to provide for and 
regulate the counting of votes for President and Vice-President, and the 
decision of questions arising thereon, for the term commencing March 
4, A.D. 1877,” because of my appreciation of the imminent peril to the 
institutions of the country from which, in my judgment, the act affords 
a wise and constitutional means of escape. 

For the first time in the history of our country, under the Constitu- 
iion as it now is, a dispute exists with regard to the result of the 
election of the Chief Magistrate of the nation. 

It is understood that upon the disposition of disputes touching the 
electoral votes cast at the late election by one or more of the States 
depends the: question whether one or the other of the candidates for 
the Presidency is to be the lawful Chief Magistrate. The importance 
of having clearly ascertained, by a procedure regulated by law, which 
of the two citizens has been elected, and of having the right to this 
high office recognized and cheerfully agreed in by all the people of the 
republic, cannot be overestimated, and leads me to express to Congress 
and to the nation my great satisfaction at the adoption of a measure 
that affords an orderly means of decision of a gravely exciting ques- 
tion. 

While the history of our country in its earlier periods shows that 
the President of the Senate has counted the votes and declared their 
standing, our whole history shows that in no instance of doubt or dis- 
pute has he exercised the power of deciding, and that the two Houses 
of Congress have disposed of all such doubts and disputes, although in 
no instance hitherto have they been such that their decision could es- 
sentially have affected the result. 

For the first time the government of the United States is now brought 
to meet the question as one vital to the result, and this under condi- 
tiors not the best calculated to produce an agreement or to induce calm 
feeling in the several hranches of the government or among the people 
of the country. In a «ase where, as now, the result is involved, it is the 
highest duty of the lawmaking power to provide in advance a consti- 
tutional, orderly, and just method of executing the Constitution in this 
t2ost interesting and critical of its provisions. The doing so, far from 
being a compromise of right, is an enforcement of right and an execu- 
tion of nowers conferred by the Constitution on Congress. 

I think that this orderly method has been secured by the bill, which, 
appealing to the Constitution and the law, as the guide in ascertaining 
rights, provides a means of deciding questions of single returns by a 
tribunal of inquiry, whose decisions stand unless both Houses of Con- 
gress shall concur in determining otherwise, thus securing a definite dis- 
position of all questions of disnute, in whatever aspect they may arise. 
With or without this law, as all of the States have voted, and as a tie 
yote is impossible, it must be that one of the two candidates has been 
elected; and it would be deplorable to witness an irregular. controversy 
as to which of the two should receive or which should continue to hold 
the office. In all periods of history controversies have arisen as to 
the succession or choice of the chiefs of States, and no party or citizens 
loving their country and its free institutions can sacrifice too much of 
mere feeling in preserving through the upright course of law their coun- 
try from the smallest danger to its peace on such an occasion; and it 
cannot be impressed too firmly in the hearts of all the people that 
true liberty and real progress can exist only through a cheerful adherence 
to constitutional law. 

The bill purports to provide only for the settlement of questions 
arising from the recent elections. The fact that such questions can 
arise demonstrates the necessity, which I cannot doubt will before long 
he supplied, of permanent general legislation to meet cases which have 
not been contemplated in the Constitution or laws of the country. 

The bill may not be perfect, and its provisions may not be such as 
would be best applicable to all futureéoccasions, but it is calculated to 
meet the present condition of the qtéstion and of the country. 

The country is agitated. It needs and it desires peace and quiet 
and harmony between all parties and all sections. Its industries are 
arrested, labor unemployed, capital idle, and enterprise paralyzed by 
reason of the doubt and anxiety attending the uncertainty of a double 
claim to the Chief Magistracy of the nation. It wants to be assured 
that the result of the election will be accepted without resistance from 
the supporters of the igen + Nga candidate, and that its highest officer 
shall not hold his place with a questioned title of right. Believing that 
the bill will secure these ends, I give it my signature. vac 

. U. S. Grant. 


From the time of the election of the previous November, 1876, 
to the decision of the Electoral Commission, the greatest political 
vame that has ever been played in this country was undertaken 
to determine whether Rutherford B. Hayes had 185 votes or not. 


The Electoral Commission 

\n electoral commission to decide the question was talked of, and 
eventually Congress passed a law creating this commission. _ The 
veneral opinion, even before the enactment of this law, was that 
it should be composed of members of the Senate, members of the 
louse, and members of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
that time the Supreme Court was composed of Morrison R. 
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Waite, chief justice, Mr. Justice Nathan Clifford, Mr. Justice Noah 
H. Swayne, Mr. Justice Stephen J. Field, Mr. Justice Samuel F. 
Miller, Mr. Justice William Strong, Mr. Justice David Davis, Mr. 
Justice Joseph P. Bradley, and Mr. Justice Ward Hunt. Of these 
gentlemen all were appointed by a Republican President, and were 
thought to be Republicans, except Mr. Justice Nathan Clifford and 
Mr. Justice Stephen J. Field, who were known as Democrats, and 
Mr. Justice David Davis, of Illinois, appointed by Lincoln, who 
was known as an Independent. 


Disposing of a Judge 

It became, therefore, quite necessary, from a political stand- 
point, that if the electoral tribunal was to be formed and com- 
posed of members of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that Mr. Justice David Davis should be eliminated therefrom. 
During this time the Hon. John A. Logan was Senator from 
the State of Illinois, and the election of his successor came up 
in the Legislature of that State. The first and most important 
question was how to approach Mr. Justice Davis with the proposi- 
tion to become a Senator from the State of Illinois, and this deli- 
cate matter was entrusted to Mr. Justice Noah H. Swayne, for 
the reason, principally, that Mr. Justice Davis and Mr. Justice 
Swayne were very close friends. It was concluded that Mr. 
Justice Swayne could doubtless exercise more influence over Mr. 
Justice Davis than any other person. The result of this under- 
taking was a proposition from the leaders of Illinois politicians, 
in which Mr. Justice Davis was asked whether he would accept 
the position of Senator from the State of Illinois, to which Mr. 
Justice Davis remarked, “ You fellows elect me first and then find 
out afterwards whether I will accept it or not.” They did elect 
him, and it became absolutely necessary that he should accept 
the position. Then the goad offices of Justice Swayne were em- 
ployed again, in the following manner: 


An Important Decision 

Justice Davis lived at the National Hotel, while Justice Swayne 
lived at 1303 K Street, Washington, D. C. It was the custom 
of Justice Davis to take supper with Justice Swayne on Sunday 
night, and on one Sunday night Justice Swayne, Justice Davis, 
and the writer were together (the latter, being a mere boy, en- 
joyed the confidence of both of these gentlemen, though no par- 
ticular attention was being paid to him on this occasion). The 
conversation leading up to the matter was rather frank and, as 
the results show, effective. Justice Davis remarked: 

“Swayne, these fellows want me to get off the bench, and while 
I am willing to leave the bench I want your advice. You have 
always been my friend, our children have married, and I want 
you to tell me whether I should leave the bench and take. this 
place in the Senate.” 

Some few minutes elapsed before Justice Swayne replied, and 
when he did so, he answered: 

“Davis, you have stated that the judiciary has become irksome 
to you. You intend to leave the bench, in any event;: you are 
still an active man, and your abilities are such that. it will lead 
to greater opportunities in the Senate. You have had all you want 
of court, and I think you should accept this tender, accept the 
place in the Senate, and resign at once.” 

“Swayne,” then remarked Justice Davis, “you are my friend 
and I will take your advice.” ; 


How the Tribunal Was Made Up 
Accordingly the position of Senator was accepted,.and, not- 
withstanding the fact that Justice Davis did not have to take 
the oath of office prior to March 4, 1877, he left the bench, and 


‘when he did so left only two Democrats as members of the Su- 


preme Court of the United States. The law creating the tribunal 
designated five members of. the Senate, those selected being Sen- 
ators George F. Edmunds, Oliver P. Morton, Frederick T. Freling- 
huysen, Thomas F. Bayard, and Allen G. Thurman (afterwards 
replaced by Francis Kernan) ; five members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, those selected being Representatives Henry B. Payne, 
Eppa Hunton, Josiah G. Abbott, George F. Hoar, and James A. 
Garfield; and four members of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The law was cleverly drawn, and designated four. justices 
of the Supreme Court by judicial districts, as will be seen from the 
Tnited States Statutes at-Large, volume 19, page 227, and these 
four justices were to select a fifth member. The importance of 
eliminating Justice David Davis from the bench can therefore be 
realized. The law designated by judicial districts Mr. Justice 
Nathan Clifford (president of the commission), Mr. Justice Sam- 
uel F. Miller, Mr. Justice Stephen J. Field, and Mr. Justice Will- 
iam Strong. These four justices were to select a fifth member 
from the Supreme Court of the United States. The first justice 
whom they asked to serve was Chief-Justice Morrison R. Waite, 
and his excuse was that, being chief justice of the Supreme. Court, 
he did not think that he should take a position to serve as a 
member of the commission of which one of the associate justices 
of the Supreme Court was chairman. ‘They then appealed 
to Mr. Justice Joseph P. Bradley, who emphatically declined 
to serve. Mr. Justice Swayne, being appealed to, replied that 
he was a Republican, that he thought his action in sacrificing 
his friend Davis was sufficient, and that he would have nothing 













































































































































































































further to do with it. After this they again sought Mr. Justice 
Bradley, who, after considerable persuasion, became the fifth- 
member of the Supreme Court constituting the electoral tri- 
bunal. 

The commission began the first day of February, 1877, and met 
in the Supreme Court chamber in the Capitol building, the court 
being in recess at the time, as was customary in the month of 
February, in order to enable it to catch up with the cases 
argued prior to that time. The law creating the electoral tribunal 
carried with it the necessary employees. A number of the em- 
ployees of the Supreme Court were also employed by the Electoral 
Commission, and the various salaries that they received 
from the Supreme Court was a basis for services to the electoral 
tribunal. The writer, therefore, was employed as a page to the 
Electoral Commission, and received the same pay from both, namely, 
six dollars per day. The Supreme Court chamber was used in the 
early days of the Capitol as the Senate of the United States, and 
consequently would only accommodate a limited number of peo- 
ple. Part of the old gallery of this room, immediately back and 
over the bench of the Supreme Court, was open to the press and 
public. 

Each member of the. Electoral Commission was entitled to 
as many cards of admission each day as he desired, and each 
Senator and member of Congress was also entitled to these tickets, 
so some idea of the demand for the number who endeavored to 
gain admission may be had. The tickets were sold in many in- 
stances, and the writer was offered twenty-five dollars for a single 
ticket, but declined to accept it. The first case argued was the Flor- 
ida case, and right here I think it but just to correct an erroneous 
impression. It has always been accepted that Mr. Justice Brad- 
ley cast the deciding vote in the tribunal, but such was not the 
fact, as, upon hearing both sides of the Florida case, the tribunal 
adjourned to what is known as the robing-room of the Supreme 
Court, and there discussed the merits and demerits of the case 
fully and following the custom of the Supreme Court in voting 
on cases—i. e., calling upon the members of the House first, the 
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Senators next, and the justices of the court in the order in which 
they were named—that is, beginning with the last-named member 
of the House of Representatives designated as one of the commis- 
sioners; then the next in order; then the last named in the Senate; 
then the last designated of the justices, who voted first. Conse- 
quently, Mr. Justice Joseph P. Bradley voted first when it came 
to the members of the Supreme Court, and was followed by Mr. 
Justice Strong, Mr. Justice Field, Mr. Justice Miller, and, lastly, 
Mr. Justice Nathan Clifford, the president of the commission; and 
this method of voting was followed in the other cases. From this 
it will be seen that Mr. Justice Bradley cast the eleventh vote of 
the commission; this I know to be correct, for the reason that I 
occupied a seat beside Mr. Justice Nathan Clifford, the chairman of 
the commission, and recorded the vote for him as he called for the 
same. 

Notwithstanding this fact, some miscreant, at the close of the 
Louisiana case, went to the home of Justice Bradley, No. 201 I 
Street, and attached a piece of crape to the door, and the papers 
all stated that it was done to show that justice was dead. There 
were two questions submitted to the tribunal in the case of Oregon, 
and on the one question a solid vote of fifteen was had for Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes as President of the United States, this decision 
giving the 185 votes necessary to a choice for President of the 
United States. 

It was not very long after Mr. Hayes became President that 
Judge Davis, then a Senator from Illinois, came into the clerk’s 
office of the Supreme Court, and meeting there Senator George F. 
Edmunds, a Senator from Vermont who had been a member of 
the electoral tribunal, Judge Davis remarked, in the presence of 
the writer: “ Edmunds, it’s a good thing that you fellows got me 
off the Supreme Court. If I had been there I would have been a 
member of the commission, and if I had been a member of the 
commission, I would have voted Louisiana for Tilden if it was only 
to show my independence.” It will be seen from this remark 
just how close Samuel J. Tilden came to being President of the 
United States, instead of Rutherford B. Hayes. 


A War-time Adventure in Korea | 


How a Party of Americans made their Escape from the Scene of War 
in Northern Koréa 


By Helen Struve Meserve 


Sonamo AMONG THE H1nts, WuNSAN DistricT, NORTHERN Korea. 

N the very northwest of this country called Korea, or Land 

of Morning Calm, and only thirty miles from the Man- 

churian border, we are spending the happiest times of our 

lives. Sonamo Among the Hills we have called our home, 

and life seems like a dream—no thought, no worry, for the 
morrow takes care of itself. Sonamo Among the Hills is surround- 
ed by gnarled pines and hemmed in by mountains. At our feet 
is a river which in summer during the rains becomes a roaring 
torrent, and ends the life of many a poor Korean who strives to 
cross unaware of its swiftness and depth. But when the rains 
are over you marvel to think that this modest little stream hum- 
ming along so quietly, with the wild flowers on the banks reflected 
in its smooth surface, could become so tempestuous. Crossing it 
is a quaint bridge followed by a flower-bordered path which leads 
up the bank to Sonamo, and for one who is seeking seclusion and 
forgetfulness of the world here is the ideal spot. Even here, 
though, rumors of war have penetrated, but we refuse to think 
that our quiet life can be disturbed, although a trail from Man- 
churia leads down our little valley and under the shadow of the 
pines. As I write from my studio window I can see it—deserted, 
to be sure, for Korea, the Land of Morning Calm, has never looked 
brighter, fairer, and more peaceful than on this summer morning. 


SEOUL, Korea. 

You will see by the head-line of this letter that we found it neces- 
sary to quit our seclusion and find refuge in the world. The sit- 
uation became dangerous, and when Dr. Allen, our United States 
minister at’) Seoul—in whom we, as well as all other foreigners, 
place the greatest confidence—telegraphed that far-reaching: hos- 
tilities were imminent near us, and urged women and children in 
the vicinity to leave, offering to send a United States war-ship to 
our rescue, we of course followed his advice. Thirty-six hours after- 
ward we had completely dismantled the home where we had been 
so happy, packed our belongings, and turned our faces toward- 
civilization. 

Under ordinary conditions our northern retreat is not difficult 
of access; a couple of days by steamer from Chemulpo to Chin- 
nampo, fifteen hours in our own launch from there to Anju, fol- 
lowed by a two days’ trip in chairs, brings us to our destination. 
But at that time the prospect of getting out was not an alluring 
one. The thermometer was fifteen below zero, the snow was a 
foot and a half deep on the ground, and navigation was closed, 
necessitating a seven days’ trip overland through mountainous re- 
gions. From Puk Chin to Chittabalbie our first day’s pilgrimage 
was but a preface to the succeeding ones, and the long weary 
hours spent on the road in a half-frozen condition were prefer- 
able to the nights we spent in Korean houses. 
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From the time of their construction, until they crumble away 

and are lost in the heap of mud from which they arose, these 
habitations know no broom. <A whole family lives in one or two 
of the low rooms, where all the cooking, eating, smoking, and 
sleeping are done, and where the little ones come to life and the 
old ones pass away. But such hospitality as they offer is’ never 
charged for. They looked with astonishment on the courier whom 
we sent ahead to clean things up, and one landlady informed us 
that eighteen men had been at work all afternoon preparing the 
room, ten by ten, which we were to occupy. 
‘- At Chittabalbie a telegram awaited us announcing that Anju, 
our stopping-place for the next night, was held by the Russians. 
This was startling news, as the Japanese headquarters were but 
sixty miles distant, and an encounter daily expected. But as delay 
would but postpone the inevitable evil hour, it was decided to 
press on. 

We left Chittabalbie at 7 a.M., and started on our long day’s 
trip to Anju over mountains and rivers, the unbeaten snow making 
it almost impossible for the mules to keep on their feet, for these 
mountain passes can scarcely be dignified by the name of roads. 
We were quite a cavalcade, with servants, luggage-vans, and chow- 
wagons. General Hyon Yung Tak, the Wunsan magistrate who 
at one time saved the Queen’s life, joined us at Yeng Ben, and con- 
tinued his journey with us. He was travelling in a chair, with 
numerous attendants, guards, ete. 

At nine that night, after the very longest day I have ever expe- 
rienced we were met by the lantern-bearers, for whom we had sent 
ahead; they brought strange and startling tales of the Russians, 
their fierceness and strength, for they had struck terror to the 
hearts of these simple children of nature. On we ploughed, the 
cold growing more intense and the night becoming blacker, the 
mules nearly giving out. Some of the wagons lost the trail and 
lay buried in the drifted sncw. Dogs barked and babies wailed, 
but still we kept on. It was nearly midnight when the light from 
a huge bonfire announced to us our approach to Anju, and then 
even our bodily fatigue could not keep from our minds the 
thought that we were to encounter the much-dreaded Russians, 
whose camp adjoined ours. But it happened that the Russians 
proved most courteous when we met them, which was not until 
the following morning, although I must confess that through the 
vigil of the night every sound brought them to my mind, and pos- 
sibilities of what might happen occupied my thoughts. 

The next day’s trip was to be a long one, and necessitated early 
rising;.so, after only four hours of rest, we proceeded on our way. 
We had just crossed the frozen river and had passed through the 
historic old gate at Anju when we were overtaken by the Cossacks. 
All fear vanished, and a desire to photograph them took possession 
of me, so, taking advantage of my sex, I requested that they allow 
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me to do so. Most willingly and politely they acquiesced, and, 
with the vanity of all mankind, arranged their caps and neck gear, 
put on their prettiest expression, and posed. As they knew no 
Knelish, French, nor German, conversation was carried on through 
a Chinese interpreter, who spoke to one of the gentlemen of our 
yy. 
; “they thus learned who we were, whence we came, and 
whither we were going. Cards were exchanged and passes given, 
enabling us to send telegrams,. for they held the office at Anju. 
Protection was also offered, but with this we would gladly have dis- 
yensed, as every minute brought us nearer the Japanese. For a 
good bit of that day they remained near us, frequently leaving the 
hig yhroad to search “the Korean villages which lay snuggled in un- 
der the shelter of the neighboring mountains, and were supposed 
to conceal Japanese spies, who, dressed as Koreans, are well dis- 
guised, for there is a marked similiarity in their faces. They also 
made maps from the hills of the surrounding country. 

The Cossacks are hardy-looking men, with strong, determined 
faces. As soon as they can walk they are given a rifle and mounted 
on 2 horse, so, consequently, they are superb horsemen. Before 
the days of the telegraph—and that is only a few years ago— 
a system of signals was used to convey news from one end of the 
country to the other. This was done by building fires on the 
mountain-tops, which could be seen for a long distance. When the 
light grew dim another fire farther on was built, thus commu- 
nicating anything of importance. These stations can still be seen, 
and resemble the walls of some old monastery, half-hidden in the 
trees on the sides of the hills, a frequent picture in Korea. 

The following day, after parting with the Russians, and as we 
drew near the fine old walled city of Ping-Yang, a lone horseman 
came into view holding high over his head that blessed emblem of 
our liberty—the American flag. He was a missionary, and had 
been sent to escort us in, as no strangers were allowed to enter 
or leave the town; and so for the first time we felt the protection 
of our flag. It sent a thrill through us to think that even in this 
fir-away land we were cared for. 

The sun was slowly sinking behind the great purple hills, leav- 
ing the old walls silhouetted against its orange light, and the 
sentries could be plainly seen from their posts as we came slowly 
on, so lost in admiration that we did not know until afterwards 
that we had been taken for Russians and nearly fired on, It was 
with difficulty, however, during our stop that we left and reen- 
tered the city, as every gate was guarded. Though courteous to us 
in the extreme, the Japanese fcund it necessary to take every pre- 
caution, but matters were finally simplified by our wearing a badge 
of red, white, and blue, which acted as an open sesame in every 
emergency. 

Ping-Yang is in the shape of a ship, and the huge anchor of 
stone is erected outside the walls. The Koreans have a super- 
stition that if a well should be dug within the city the ship 
would sink, hence all the water used is carried for a long dis- 
tance, and the water-coolie is one of the sights of this quaint, in- 
teresting old place. Not so very long ago the water was carried 
in picturesque stone jars, but since that enterprising American 
concern, the Standard Oil Company, have introduced their oil into 
even the most obscure localities, the jars have been abolished, and 
their places taken by these ugly modern inventions of tin with 
the addition of wooden handles. 

Ping-Yang is situated on a hill-top, with a view for miles of the 
surrounding country. At. one end is the Sacred Grove of Kitza; 
it is thickly wooded, and has a temple and several monuments 
dedicated to his memory. Here sacrifices continue to be offered to 
his spirit. The spot is kept so sacred by both Koreans and Chi- 
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nese that during the Chino-Japanese war in 1894 the defeat of the 
former is said to have been due to the fact that they allowed no 
trees to be felled on this ground, thus allowing the Japanese to 
effect an entrance unperceived. 

While stopping in Ping-Yang we were most hospitably entertained 
by the missionaries, who have very comfortable homes, and are 
doing splendid work among the natives. Indeed, never within the 
range of my experience have I known women work so hard and 
conscientiously. In addition to their caring for their homes and 
little ones, they teach nearly all day long, and are the patient, 
tender friends of this down-trodden, persecuted race. 

During the Chino-Japanese war the Koreans had suffered so se- 
verely — Ping- Yang being reduced to one-fifth its population, 
houses pillaged and burned—that they now expect a repetition of 
this, and wishing to save what little they have, pack it in their 
wooden chests, which compose the greatest part of their house 
furniture, and start out to seek seclusion in some sheltered spot 
where the roar of the cannon cannot be heard and where they may 
sit and smoke their pipes in peace. Often we would meet a whole 
family, consisting of three generations, for none could be left be- 
hind, as the greatest feeling of affection and respect exists among 
them. 

At the time we were in Ping-Yang twenty thousand people had 
left their homes, and for no fault of their own nor of their coun- 
try; only that they were the unfortunate victims of two races who 
saw fit to make this land the scene of action. 

If possible our journey from Ping-Yang to Chinnampo was more 
fatiguing than the former ones; a drizzling rain set in, and the 
roads were so narrow and the hills and rivers so frequent that 
it was impossible to remain in the buckboard, as it was standing 
on one wheel a good bit of the time. So we climbed in and got 
ourselves comfortably arranged, only to get out again, for there 
was always “Only one more river to cross,” and we began to 
wish it were the river of Jordan. 

If one Korean house can be dirtier than another, we got into it 
that night between these two places. Korean houses are made of 
mud and have, for means of heating them, a kang or flue which 
is built under the floor, thus giving a comfortable shelter to all 
insects who may care to take advantage of the opportunity. We 
were obliged to hang our wearing apparel tied in bags from beams 
in the middle of the room, to put the legs of our cots in tins of 
kerosene oil, and to tie our heads up in towels @ Ia Innocent XIII.; 
but, notwithstanding, these tormentors kept us from sleeping. It 
did not rain on the morrow, but turned cold again and a biting wind 
blew. Extra clothing was added, and we were enveloped in rugs, 
head and all; but even then we suffered. We travelled for three 
or four miles to the first river, but found that it had thawed 
during the warm spell and washed away the bridge. The water 
had risen so high that the muies were nearly drow ned in attempt- 
ing te cross. After rescuing them we turned back and retraced 
our steps to wait in another native house until nature would give 
us her kind permission to continue on our way. The next day the 
crossing was successfully accomplished, although two hours were 
spent in accomplishing it. Ropes were thrown out from the oppo- 
site bank and the mules literally dragged over, as standing in the 
cold water would have been fatal to them. But even the most 
fatiguing events must have an end, and ours was reached upon our 
arrival at Chinnampo, where, after a few days’ waiting for the 
ice to melt and drift away, we were rescued by the United States 
cruiser Cincinnati, and made to feel that even an ordeal such as 
we had passed through had its compensation; for the fatted calf 
was killed, and we were brought safely from the perils of the 
north to the peace which now prevails in the south. 


























ing the Cossack Scouts—Conversing through an Interpreter 
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Com. Georgevitch and the first Scouting Party to Cross the Yalu 
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The American Colony in London 


By ‘‘Anglo-American’”’ 


SOMETIMES think the King must spend nearly half his time 
with the American colony in London. It is a rare thing 
for a week to go by without an announcement in the Morn- 
ing Post that the King has dined with Consuelo, Duchess of 
Manchester, with the Duchess of Marlborough, with Mrs. 

Adair, or Mrs. Arthur Paget or Mrs. Mackay or Mrs. Bradley Mar- 
tin or one of the dozen or so leaders of Anglo-American society. 
And it is still rarer when a house-party arranged for, and of course 
selected by, the King does not include at least one or two of his 
American friends. He has and always has had a genuine and un- 
disguised liking for the company of American women, and he car- 
ries it to a degree of publicity that purely English society some- 
times turns up its pretty nose at. Somebody prophesied that the 
reign of King Edward would mean the social triumph of the Amer- 
ican woman; and the prophecy has come true. In the eighties and 
early nineties we used to discuss and grumble at the American 
invasion. Nobody discusses it now, for the simple reason that the 
American invasion has turned into an American army of occupa- 
tion, hopelessly dominant, unescapably pervasive. There never was 
a time when the American colony was so supreme or its supremacy 
so little challenged. 

That is not to say that all signs of opposition have de- 
parted. There are social guerillas in London, just . as 
there are martial guerillas in the Philippines, who still keep 
up a fragmentary fight against the Stars and Stripes. “Rita” 
is one of them. Americans may have heard how, in “ Rita’s” 
opinion, all the follies and the wickednesses of the “Smart Set” 
in London are of American origin; how bold and flashy American 
women, descending upon a bucolic society that dined at six and 
went to bed at ten, have broken up its composed routine and sent 
it whirling through cake-walks, appendicitis luncheons, the 
“Washington Post,’ and a whole heap of unheard-of inanities. 
True, “Rita” is not of much importance. She may perhaps 
speak for a small section of the provinces, but for nothing more. 
I merely quote her to show that the American woman may still 
be called upon to fight, not a pitched battle—those days are 
over—but an occasional skirmish. And even among the members 
of the real world you will hear from time to time a half-resentful 
wailing over some fresh American victory, another ancestral do- 
main seized and occupied, another prize snapped up. Some Eng- 
lishwomen indeed profess to see no hope ahead for themselves 
and their countrywomen until the whole of* the aristocracy has 
made at least one wealthy American marriage. When that is 
done, when all the peerage has successfully called in the New World 
to redress the banker’s balance of the old, there will then, it is 
hoped, be a chance for the English girl. On this hypothesis 
every Anglo-American marriage is a step nearer to that beautiful 
consummation when, with the financial question settled for good 
and all, and a comfortable entail established, the sons or grand- 
sons of reigning American duchesses will seek their wives within 
the borders of the United Kingdom, and when the domination 
of the American woman will have automatically ceased. 

For the present, however, that domination is complete and ac- 
cepted on the whole with a good-natured cheerfulness that occa- 
sional little spasms of jealousy or such outbursts as “ Rita” has 
favored us with should not be allowed to detract from. There 
should run through the American people a thrill of patriotic 
pride at the thought that in London, unquestionably to-day the 
social centre of the world and growing yearly in the gorgeousness, 
the variety, and the cosmopolitan tone of its social life, Amer- 
ican influence holds the highest places. I question whether any 
capital has ever harbored so powerful or so brilliant a group of 
foreign-born women as London possesses in the American colony. 
To whatever sphere of English activity one turns an American is 
pretty sure to be found in the front rank. Leaving out art, the 
drama, sport, and literature, and confining oneself simply to the 
world of society, the splendor of the American position is almost 
phenomenal. 

I do not wonder that the King delights in the American 
colony. He might confine himself to it altogether without 
feeling that his life had lost anything worth having in variety 
or pleasantness. Whatever his mood or inclination he could in- 
dulge it to the full without entering a house presided over by an 
English hostess. That sounds like an exaggeration, but to any one 
who really knows the American colony in London it is more likely 
to appear a truism. One of the most remarkable characteristics 
of that colony is the way it covers the whole social field, repre- 
sents all interests, and takes part—a leading part, of course— 

-in all pursuits. As I am writing in the middle of Ascot week I 

turn naturally to horse-racing for an illustration. I do not know 
how things may be to-day, but when I lived in America horse- 
racing was not among the pastimes of the Four Hundred, and it 
was an exceedingly rare thing to come across a fashionable New 
York woman who knew anything at all about it. But in Eng- 
land horse-racing is incomparably the greatest of the national 
sports. 

To know the pedigree and performances of the horses, some- 
thing of the history of the turf, the names and weights of 
the principal jockeys, all the technicalities of book-making, and 
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the peculiarities of the various tracks, is part of the social edu- 
cation of any Englishwoman who means to hold her own in so- 
ciety. Each American new-comer feels herself at first horribly 
out of it in this world of universal sport, talking a language of 
its own; but each somehow contrives to “take hold,” and at the 
end of a season or two will face a steward of the jockey-club 
with simply paralyzing assurance and an air of absolute knowing- 
ness. I notice that no less than six American women have taken 
country houses just for the Ascot week—at rentals that average 
about $1000 for the five days—and are entertaining on a scale 
which pays off in full any debts the world may have had against 
their Puritan ancestors. 

Or take again politics. Politics are discussed round a Fifth 
Avenue dinner-table about as often as Chinese conchology, and 
it would be almost indecent for a member of the Four Hundred 
to know anything about them. But in England you are a social 
outcast if you are not “up” in politics. Politics come imme- 
diately after the weather, and either just behind or just in front 
of horse-racing, as an inevitable topic of conversation. Here again 
the American débutante is ignorant of the very alphabet of the 
subject; but she picks it up somehow, is ready to canonize or 
execrate Mr. Chamberlain at a moment’s notice, and is just as 
likely as not to start a political salon of her own. One of the 
members of the present government has an American wife who, 
in his own words, “looks after my constituency and is far and 
away the best political agent I have ever had.” Consuelo, Duchess 
of Manchester, is a keen and interested mover behind the scenes 
of English public life. She is always playing bridge or politics 
and often both together. It was at her house that the Duke of 
Devonshire and Mr. Balfour, after their somewhat heated part- 
ing last autumn, met to smoke the pipe of peace that she had 
filled for them. 

In a more public way Mrs. George West, who was 
better known as Lady Randolph Churchill, is an inveterate pol- 
itician; and scores of American women, whenever an election 
is on, find themselves irresistibly drawn into it as canvassers, 
speakers, or platform ornaments. Mrs. Chamberlain, who might, 
if she chose, be a real power in politics, has sunk herself too much 
in her husband to care to take a hand in the game; and the 
Duchess of Marlborough, though after much practice she has 
learned the art of platform-speaking to a very passable degree, 
confines herself.in the main to bazar openings and similar semi- 
public affairs. Lady Naylor Leyland was showing signs of an 
active inclination for politics when her husband died; and the 
sudden appearance of the young Duke of Manchester on political 
platforms, as a speaker on the free-trade side, is said to be wholly 
due to the energy and push of his American wife. . 

But the department which the American colony in London has 
made most distinctively its own is that of organizing bazars and 
fétes and concerts on behalf of charities. A book, and a very in- 
teresting one, might easily be written about their achievements 
in this direction. Every American woman is a general manager 
at heart, and in London, with its yearly list of charitable functions 
that have to be organized, conducted, and made to pay by fash- 
ionable volunteers, they find a magnificent field for their capaci- 
ties. The constructive side of Mrs. George West, as she showed 
when she planned the Maine, is almost masculine in its firmness. 
Mrs. Adair is not only a charming woman inhabiting a charm- 
ing home, but also a woman of affairs of first-rate ability. Mrs. 
Arthur Paget has the inventive genius of a social Edison, and 
can lure money out of people’s pockets in a way that always 
strikes me as the best solution of the inequalities of wealth that 
has yet been proposed. The jewelry stall at the famous Corona- 
tion Bazar was her idea and under her management, and 
she has recently been collecting all known species of domestic 
pets for sale at the monster bazar at Albert Hall. 

Mrs. Ronalds, again, whose salon is a gathering- place for 
the music-loving world in London, wears herself out quite 
cheerfully every season in organizing concerts in aid of hos- 
pitals; and Mrs. Mackay is almost as lavish with her presence 
and activity as with her check-book. And besides all these and 
many more whom one might mention, there is the cohort of 
American duchesses to stand or hover smilingly in the back- 
ground and lend to any Anglo-American féte its last touch of 
social ‘distinction. It is not too much to say that anything or- 
ganized under such auspices and with so much enthusiasm and 
ability to back it is bound to succeed. Every hospital secretary 
knows that his institution is in for a handsome donation when 
he has’ once persuaded a leader of the American colony to get 
up something on its behalf; and a leader of the American colony 
is rarely deaf to such appeals. It helps, at any rate, to pass the 
time. 

I saw Mrs. Arthur Paget the other day. She was just 
back from a court ball; she was just going to Paris for the week- 
end; she had two hundred and eighty-nine letters to answer; she 
was superintending the building of a new elevator in her house: 
her lawyer was up-stairs, waiting, waiting; and all the details 
of the “ domestic pet ” stall at the Albert Hall bazar were on her 
mind. Yes, it certainly helps to pass the time. 
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By James 


ss VERYBODY in this world means to be pretty good to 
other folks, and when they ain’t, it ain’t always their 
fault; sometimes it’s other folks.” Sophia’s philosophy, 
the outcome of experience and a good heart, is, in the 
main, Mary E. Wilkins’s philosophy in her new book of 
short stories, The Givers. The title, though borrowed from the 
initial story to cover the whole collection, is indicative of the 
character of all the sketches wherein the spirit of charity or 
*wiying” in one form or another is exemplified. Yet the common 
Jenominator to which these stories may be reduced seems more of 
eoincidence than of design, and the title, one perceives, was an after- 
thought, for when the first story in the volume appeared in Har- 
peR’'S MAGAZINE it was called “The Revolt of Sophia Lane.” 
“The Givers,” however, is most aptly appropriated by this story 
in which Sophia plays an original réle in fiction. The story has 
that unexpected turn, that element of surprise which long ago we 
became accustomed to in Mrs. Wilkins Freeman’s work, but which 
never loses its power to bring an old situation or truth home 
to us with fresh, and sometimes 
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an article on “Is American Literature Bourgeois?” by Josephine 
Daskam in the North American Review is as remarkable for its 
insight and justice concerning Mrs. Wilkins Freeman’s work as 
for its generous appreciation. “To what must we attribute the 
immense vogue of Mary Wilkins?” she asks. ‘“ Not to the informa- 
tion she gave us of the New England character. She did not dis- 
cover the field. ... What was the first claim, to both critical and 
general attention, of these famous. sketches? Their amazing nov- 
elty. This. author based her success quite as much on novelty of 
method as on freshness of material, and stands in consequence 
head and shoulders above them (comparing her with other con- 
temporary authors) artistically; but she unquestionably owes her 
first brilliant reception, on whatever deeper and more enduring 
foundation her reputation with posterity may rest, to her origi- 
nality.” 


Nancy Stair, by Elinor Macartney Lane, is a novel well worth 
reading not only for its entertaining qualities, but for its 
rescue and sympathetic _ por- 





startling conviction. She may 
always be trusted to recount an 
experience as no one else would. 
Take this story of “ The Givers.” 
Flora Bell and Herbert Bennett 
are to be married on the next 
day but one. Her Aunt Sophia 
had adopted her when her 
parents died, when she was a 
baby, and had brought her up on 
a pittance a year. To-day Flora 
Bell and Sophia Lane are hurry- 
ing the bridal preparations, when 
Sophia’s second cousin, Mrs. 
Adoniram Cutting, her married 
daughter Abby Dodd, and her un- 
married daughter Eunice, who 
have driven over from Addison 
with their wedding presents, ar- 
rive on the humble scene of 
triumph and happiness. There 
is tea and kindly gossip for a 
while, and then the Cuttings 
invite Flora to uncover the pack- 
ages they have brought her. The 
first one—from Mr. and Mrs. 
Cutting to “ Flora, with all best 
wishes for her future happiness ” 
—is an afternoon tea - kettle— 
“real gilver; it isn’t plated,” 
said Mrs. Cutting with em- 
phasis—in three‘ pieces. “It is 
beautiful,” Flora murmured, in 
bewilderment, but Sophia said 
nothing. The next package, quite 
bulky with expectation, proves 
to be finger-bowls from Abby. 
Sundry guesses and explanations 
as to their use follow. “ They 
are real pretty,” said Flora. 
Sophia said nothing. Eunice’s 
gift, “with dearest love,” dis- 
closed six dainty squares of linen 
embroidered with violets. “ They 
are finger- bowl doilies,” said 
Eunice, radiantly. “They are 
lovely,” said Flora. Sophia said 
nothing. By this time the three 
visitors look as if they had good 
cause to be aggrieved. The air 
has become electric. So far the 








trayal of a beautiful character 
in history, who came at one time 
within the orbit of Robert Burns 
the poet. It is difficult for a 
Scot to forgive the harsh and 
passionately selfish delineation of 
the Scottish poet in his relation 
to Nancy Stair and other wom- 
en, and one had to hurry to 
Carlyle and reread his essay on 
Burns to find balm for the un- 
necessary and merciless flaying 
of the poet’s besetting sin. But 
forgetting that, and _ certain 
lapses in Scots dialect, it must 
be admitted that the author has 
written a story which appeals to 
the sympathies and rings true to 
human nature, especially to 
Scottish human nature. Nancy 
is a most bewitching heroine as 
child and woman, and the author 
makes her live with a sense of 
palpitating reality that takes 
her out of the written page into 
the heart. Jock Stair, as_ be- 
wildered in his fatherhood of so 
strange and unaccountable a 
child as the proverbial hen with 
the duckling, is a lovable, blun- 
dering character who appeals in 
his part of narrator as the domi- 
nie did in The Little Minister. 
Nancy Stair is so good a novel 
that one’s interest is aroused in 
what else the author has written 
or may write. I see she is ac- 
credited with The Mills of God, 
a book which I recall made some 
stir among the reviewers, but 
which I neglected to read. Nancy 
Stair will now hasten me to 
make amends, and I have no 
doubt other readers will do the 
same. 


At Neath, in England, there 
lives an old man named John 
Cayford, who is believed to be 
the original of Joe Gargery, the 
genial blacksmith in Great Ez- 








story seems to present a not un- 
common experience in a deftly 
humorous and observant way. But 
it is just here that the genius 
of Mrs. Wilkins Freeman steps in and leads you by a way you 
know not. “Flora has got many good presents,” Sophia remarks 
to her visitors at last, ‘‘and a few tomfool ones, thanks to me 
and what I did last Christmas. . . . I’d jest as soon tell you as 
not.” I must leave the author to disclose what it was Sophia 
did “last Christmas,” for that is her story. Folks are generous 
enough in this world, she finds, only they don’t know how to 
steer their generosity. The story is told with that unequalled 
humor and pathos which have given the author an unrivalled posi- 


tion «mong New England story-tellers. This sketch, with “ Joy,” 
The Reign of the Doll,” and “The Chance of Araminta,” are 
equal to the best stories Mrs. Wilkins Freeman has written. In 


“Lucy” and “ Eglantina” there is something forced in the situa- 
tion, yet her art in telling the stories redeems the artifice of the 
stories themselves. I confess to liking Mrs. Wilkins Freeman best 
m her short stories. There has never been her match in this 
country, and few in any other. It is seldom that one story- 
teller is capable of adjudging the work of another; too often their 
own creative mind leads them to see a different development of 
char: ‘cr and situation, and stands in the way of a just and sym- 
patho’ ie appraisal. For this reason, a recent statement made in 
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Author of “ The Givers” 
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pectations. Even allowing for 
the changes wrought by age, the 
Neath blacksmith is said to bear 
a remarkable resemblance to 
Dickens’s portrait, and to suggest the peculiar characteristics of 
Joe Gargery. Cayford was a blacksmith and locksmith in the 
vicinity of Tavistock House while Dickens lived there, and the 
novelist would often stand by and chat with the smith while do- 
ing odd jobs about the house. “I remember,” says Mr. Cayford, 
“having to go there as late as nine o’clock one night, and I was 
set to work on a cupboard in a dark recess. The cupboard was 
locked, and the key was lost. I could see that Mr. Dickens was 
more than usually interested in what I was doing. It was a tall 
cupboard, with a kind of double door. As I say, Mr. Dickens stood 
by, joking with me, but giving no hint of what was in the cup- 
board. I had picked many locks at Tavistock House before, but 
this was the toughest job I had ever had there. I can recall Mr. 
Dickens’s amused look as he watched me sweat over that lock. All 
at once, the bolt of the lock shot back, the cupboard door flew open, 
and there stood two skeletons among what seemed a lot of toys. 
The bones of the skeletons rattled with the commotion, and Mr. 
Dickens burst out laughing, then suddenly pulled up as he looked 
at me. ‘Do you mean to say that you are not frightened, Cayford? 
he said. ‘No, sir,’ I replied, ‘I have seen too many skeletons in the 
vaults of St. Pancras Church to be frightened by this.’” 
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College Influence and the Home 


By Charles F. Thwing, LL.D. 


President of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College 


HE purpose of the home is the purpose of the college. The 
parent desires his son to become large-minded, great in 
heart, strong in will, apprectative of all that is good and 
beautiful, pure in his moral nature. The teacher also 
seeks to secure for his students wisdom through learning, 

and to cause wisdom to become a guide of the will of each of them. 
The son of Josiah Quincy, cone of the most useful presidents Har- 
yard College has had out of its more than a score, says of his 
father: “ His heart’s desire was to make the college a nursery of 
high-minded, high-principled, well-taught, well-conducted, well-bred 
centlemen, fit to take their share, gracefully and honorably, in pub- 
lic and private life.” I am sure that the desire of President Quincy 
for his students was the same desire which he as a parent had for 
his children. 


The Need of Cooperation 


The identity of the aim of the home and of the college is indeed 
significant. For the idea is altogether too strongly and too com- 
monly held that the college is either remote from or even an- 
tagonistic to the home, that its ideals are not the ideals of the 
home, and that its ways of securing these ideals are not the meth- 
ods which the home adopts. To be sure, a superficial interpreta- 
tion gives ground for the judgment of such alienation. For stu- 
dents are away from home. College life is at once monastic and 
communal. Domestic life is not monastic and in many respects 
is not communal. College boys live in an atmosphere of freedom, 
as the last class-day orator at Harvard, Ballantine, well pointed 
out. The domestic atmosphere is one of dependence and super- 
vision. But after all the superficial and temporary differences, 
at bottom the college wants what the home wants; the home wants 
what the college wants—the finest type of the gentleman. 

The home and the college, therefore, should cooperate in seeking 
the results for which each labors. 

The home should aid the college in its work of making the finest 
type of the gentleman in at least three ways: 

First. The home should be frank with the college in telling the 
college all about the boy whom it entrusts to the college for four 
years. The home is not, be it said, always frank. The college is 
obliged to find out for itself what kind of a fellow this boy of 
eighteen is. In certain respects it is well for the boy and well 
for the college for it to find out for itself. But usually if frank 
statements were made, that strength of the college which is de- 
voted to seeking information could be devoted to formation, or, 
if need be, to reformation. I have often thought, and I believe 
I have elsewhere said, that it might be well for the college to put 
into the hands of every father sending a son some questions about 
that son. In such a list might be included such questions as these: 
. Has you son inherited tendencies to any disease? 

. What are his favorite studies? 

. To what temptations is he more inclined to yield? 

. Is he responsive to responsibilities? 

. Does he readily assume leadership in any undertaking? 

. Can he be trusted not to overwork? Can he be trusted to 
work enough? 

7. Can he be trusted to take sufficient exercise? 

8. Has he already formed good habits of study? If not, in what 
respect are his habits of study poor? 

9. What do you wish this college to do for your son? 
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Arnold’s Method at Rugby 


Such questions are simply suggestions. They represent con- 
ditions and facts of which it is usually well for the college to be 
informed. College teachers might more promptly and more effi- 
ciently help, not of course all, but at least a few boys through pos- 
sessing such information. 

Second. I also wish to say that the home may work with the 
college in trusting the boy. The boy who comes to college mis- 
trusted or untrusted by his home, under the fear that he will not 
prove worthy either in intellect or character, is very prone to 
prove that he is worthy of this lack of trust. The boy who comes 
to college trusted is inspired to prove himself worthy of the trust. 
Nothing makes the young or the old son so worthy of being trust- 
ed as being trusted. This was the method of Arnold of Rugby. 
It was also the method of President Quincy, to whom I have already 
referred. His son says of him that in his intercourse with the 
students “he always took it for granted that they were gentlemen 
and men of honor. He never questioned the truth of any story 
any of them told him, when in academic difficulties, however im- 
probable it might be.- That statement was accepted as truth until 
it was overthrown by implacable facts and inexorable evidence. 
Then, beyond doubt, the unhappy youth was made to know the 
Value of a good character by the inconvenience attending the loss 
of it.” One of the most significant remarks ever made about 
Arncid was that made by the boys at Rugby: “ We wouldn’t lie to 
Arnold; he’d believe us.” ‘ 
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Third. The home should look to the college for giving the high- 
est things to its sons. By the highest things I mean what is con- 
tained in these four words, which have been said to constitute the 
finest line in Latin ‘literature: Virtutem videant intobescantque 
relicta (May they see virtue and consume away for that they have 
forsaken it). Manliness is first, and the recognition of the law 
that to forsake manliness is death is also first. Truth becoming 
truthfulness, faith inspiring to faithfulness, and the sense of duty 
which begets constitutional dutifulness, these are the first things. 
At the present time it is important to make first things first in the 
American college. For a tendency is appearing to make first 
things second, and second things primary. The head of a depart- 
ment in an historic American college writes me, saying: 

“A comparatively insignificant number of boys come here for 
the purpose of study. The éollege life—not athletics, as is general- 
ly stated,, but general social intercourse—takes their time. In 
many cases their parents look at the college as a girl’s parents do 
on any popular boarding-schooj-—a place to make pleasant ac- 
quaintances.” 





Concerning Social Intercourse 


Be it said it is important that a boy should have the advan- 
tage of general and fine social intercourse. It is an advantage 
to make and to hold pleasant acquaintances. Social intercourse 
and pleasant acquaintances, not only as a means of pleasure, but 
as a means of the promotion of professional or commercial suc- 
cess, are important; but they are not so important as the making 
of men large in mind, great in heart, strong in will. Primary 
things and secondary may coexist, but they are not coordinate. 
Let superior things be regarded as superior and subordinate as 
subordinate. The college, therefore, is eager to cooperate with 
the home in giving to the home that training of its sons in the 
cardinal virtues as well as in the cardinal graces. 

But the college has relations to the home, as well as the home 
to the college. After three or four years of sojourn the college 
turns the boy back to the home. It may be said at once that it 
is a little difficult for him, and especially difficult, I may add, for 
his academic sister, to resume these domestic relations. If he 
has not lost touch with the personalities of the home, he has lost 
touch with its forms and methods, standards and atmospheres. 
Herein lies an argument for the boy going to a college so near 
his home that their relations are not wholly or largely severed. 
But he is at least to put himself back into these relations. He 
is to be an obedient son, a helpful brother, and a happiness-bear- 
ing fellow. He is to be remote from all sophomoric cockiness and 
from senior loftiness. He is to become interested in all the in- 
terests of the home. He is to bear into its well-being a gentleness 
which is sympathetic, a strength and an appreciation which are 
loyal and royal. He is to assume responsibilities. He is to be 
efficient without officiousness. If the college shall have helped the 
boy to become the gentleman it has enhanced the intrinsic wealth of 
the home. 


For the Training of Husbands 


But the college has not simply aided in the making of a good 
home better; it has also aided in making the good home itself. 
A college president, speaking to the freshmen at the opening of 
their course said, ‘You are here in order to become good hus- 
bands.” The idea is common that college men do not marry so 
largely as do other men, and do not wish to marry. Of course 
there are men, college as well as non-college, who neither marry 
or wish to marry, and also there are college and non-college men 
who ought not either to marry or to wish to marry. Such men, 
however, are few. The family is normal, and marriage is .its 
foundation. Most college men, like most college women, marry 
late; but they do marry. When the class of 1876 of Harvard Col- 
lege had been graduated twenty-five years it had living one hundred 
and sixteen members. Of this number no less than ninety were 
married. Only twenty-six were bachelors. More than seventy- 
seven per cent. had married. and only twenty-two per cent. re- 
mained single. When one considers the causes which worthily in- 
fluence men to remain unmarried-—duty to parents, ill health, such 
as tendency to tuberculosis or insanity, certain forms of mission 
of philanthropic service—it is at once clearly seen that the pro- 
portion of college men in this class of 1876 who had remained 
bachelors for what some would call unworthy reasons was probably 
very small. The. college does seek to make men of the type who 
can be worthy heads of homes. The college not only makes 
the good home better, it also makes the home, and a very good 
home too. 

Thus the American home, the corner-stone of American society, 
and the American college, an institution of the community, work 
together, each giving to and each receiving from the other richest 
opportunities for blessing and for betterment. 
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OMETIMES by accident, sometimes by design, trout will 
wriggle into places where one could scarcely expect to find 
even a pollywog. The writer recalls a curious example of 
this. There was a pool on the upper reaches of a certain 
trout river, known as “ The Haunted Pool.” Between this 

pool and the river channel lay a flat sandy stretch of alder and 
willow bottomland. One day the writer, during an investigating 
tour, noticed a two-pound trout persistently jumping in the Haunt- 
ed Pool. The next morning, rod in hand, the writer set out through 
a heavy rain. It had rained all night; the river was yellow, bank 
high, and impassable; the only hope lay in clear back-water, binni- 
kills, and such spring-fed basins as the Haunted Pool. 

A careful whipping of that darksome and fearsome tarn pro- 
duced half a dozen ice-cold, blue-back trout, but no two-pounder. 
A close and minute survey revealed no sign of the big fellow. No- 
ticing that the sandy flat between the pool and the river was sev- 
eral inches deep in water, and that a kingfisher was overbusy ‘in 
that direction, the writer, thinking that perhaps some fry had been 
washed into the temporary pool, waded across on salvage intent. 

Before I had taken a dozen steps the kingfisher flashed up the 
stream, wheeled, hovered, and plunged. Instantly a tremendous 
commotion ensued; the kingfisher struggled a moment in the shal- 
low water, then fluttered up to the limb of a dead tree, apparently 
dazed; and on the surface of the puddle a big speckled two-pound 
trout floated quivering, belly up, feebly whirling round and round 
in his efforts to right himself. I could scarcely believe that the 
fisher had struck the trout; but he had, and it was a mortal blow— 
a round hole just forward of the dorsal fin, piercing the back- 
bone. 

The puddle was nowhere over four inches deep; a curious place 
for a. big trout to go a-roaming after plump fry. It was an in- 
glorious end for Fontenelis. All that day it rained steadily; the 
river rose in proportion; here and there I picked out a trout from 
the foaming edge of some sandy whirlpool, but it was slow sport. 

About five o’clock the road skirting the river was ankle-deep in 
water, and the meadows were awash. I feared for the trout; and 
my fears proved well founded ; for next morning a countryman drove 
up, saying that trout were lying in mud puddles in the road, and 
that every meadow was alive with them. We procured teams, 
milk-cans, and volunteers, and drove off to save what we could. 
It made one’s heart ache to see dead trout lying in the grass and 
in the mud, left by the receding flood. And it was a strange sight, 
too, to see mud puddles in the road stirred by darting trout which, 
in their frantic efforts to escape our benevolent aid, ran them- 
selves high and dry in the mud and grass. We saved thousands of 
fish, returning them to the brooks and quieter waters of the river; 
but I fear that thousands of noble trout perished that day; and I 
know that the river has never quite recovered from that drain. 

An amusing experience happened to me on a very beautiful and 
apparently ideal stream which I had known well. Years be- 
fore, when I first struck the upper waters, I was perfectly certain 
that it was a gem among trout streams; the water was diamond 
clear, the pools and rapids apparently formed for the express pur- 
pose of harboring trout. Three hours convinced me that there 
was not a single trout, not a solitary fish of any kind in that 
stream. Why? Not for lack of food. Here the sandy shallows 
were alive with caddisworms; stone-flies danced and dipped above 
the crystalline pools; there was food sufficient to sustain many 
trout to each pool. And, besides, here in the wilderness nobody 
came; there was not a soul to fish out that pearl among streams. 

Another hour’s walk down-stream explained the mystery; a 
thirty-foot cataract falling sheer, blocked any living fish’s progress 
up the stream. Below the falls there were trout; above that 
flashing column of water not a fin stirred the calm reaches. This 
fact once understood and accepted, I, of course, never fished above 
the falls, until one day wishing to make a détour through the for- 
est, I crossed the stream a mile above the cataract. 

Idly, and without serious intentions, I halted midway across and 
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Drawn by Sydney Adamson 


cast up-stream, merely for the pleasure of casting. To my amaze- 
ment, a pound trout sprang clear out of water, missed, chased the 
fly, and made off with it. If a tarpon had suddenly shot out of that 
pool it could scarcely have astonished me more than when I landed 
that trout. Creeling him (a fine male trout in splendidly plump 
condition) I cast again and hooked his mate, creeling her after a 
pretty fight with a three-ounce rod. Not knowing what to ex- 
pect, I cast again, then waded up-stream to the next pool. Out of 
it rushed a third trout—a silvery creature that seemed unfamil- 
iarly familiar—a strange deeply built fish that fought broadside 
on, circled the pool twice, jumped twice, looking like a salmon parr, 
and then with a rush and a third leap, beached himself on the 
gravel at my feet. 

Then that second mystery was cleared, explaining the first mys- 
tery; for the trout was a California rainbow; and it was plain 
that somebody had stocked the stream above the falls, trusting 
that the fish would not run down. I drew in my line, glad to give 
these finny strangers every chance to multiply in peace. I do not 
know whether or not they did; twice since I have visited the beau- 
tiful stream, not to fish, but to Jook. And always I have seen 
one or two shadowy forms dart up through the shining shallows 
to the shelter of the rock-shadowed pools. 

The examples of trout in strange waters which I have cited have 
been instances of involuntary emigration. But trout often make 
deliberate choice of unusual habitations. An old house, dislodged 
by a flood, settled in the bed of a trout stream. I have looked into 
the sashless windows and seen scores of trout dart over the floor, 
which lay some six inches under water. It was a great hiding- 
place for trout. 

On another occasion I was the disgusted observer of a trout in- 
habiting a pig-pen. The pen ran down to the river; the rooting 
occupant had dug a hole in one corner of the pen which the cur- 
rent enlarged into a small deep basin. And I regret to say that I 
never failed to see from one to five trout lying there, apparently 
enjoying the tainted water, discolored from the filth on the slope 
above. 

Trout, theoretically the spiritual dwellers in icy crystalline 
depths, sometimes have perverted tastes, as well as individuals 
more highly organized. They eat one another; they eat other 
fish; they eat their own eggs when the chance presents itself; 
and I believe, from personal observation, that they deliberately set 
upon and kill maimed or injured trout. Big trout will jump at 
almost anything that is in motion on the water. I have seen them 
come swirling up in the wake of a dipping swallow; they will 
take the various forms of artificial bait, spoons, spinners, artificial 
grasshoppers, crickets, frogs, and “ dobsons.” I have seen trout 
strike at a small garter-snake swimming; I have seen a trout 
strike and seize a mouse. . 

Once, while casting from a canoe, when at dusk the night-hawks 
were very thick, I slapped the flies again and again on the wings 
of the gyrating birds, and on one occasion dislodged a feather 
which, falling to the surface of the lake, was seized by a trout. 
On another occasion, in Maine, casting at sunset, I hooked a musk- 
rat through the back. The rat crawled up on the bank; the hook 
sarried away a little film of skin and hair without hurting the 
frightened creature. Recovering, I cast and took a trout on that tuft 
of hair, which, added to the Parmachene Belle on my leader, seemed 
to do the work as long as it lasted. Yet, when it was gone, sub- 
stituting a black gnat with chenille body and lead wings, the trout 
knew the difference, and refused the offer. 

More than once, on the Kennyetto, hooking by accident a shiner 
at a cast, I have cast both shiner and fly, and taken a trout on 
the combination —and sometimes very small trout. I fancy this 
experience is not uncommon among anglers. But the weirdest tale 
I have to offer concerns the almost incredible performance 0! 4 
common catfish which, Heaven alone knows how or why, struck at 
a spinning spoon, and was landed by the writer, who can blame 
nobody for doubting his sanity or his veracity after this harrow 
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ing tale. But there was a reputable witness to the imbecile per- 
formance—an angler of character above reproach. And I thought 
he would faint when he saw that grinning, gaping bullhead come 
into the landing-net. It was an uncanny experience; and I’m glad 
I had a witness to the deed,—literally “a deed without a name.” 
Doubtless that’s what Macbeth’s friends meant—landing a catfish 
yn a spoon. 

On aa occasion while in camp we anglers were under the tem- 
porary necessity of cleaning our own catch. At the time I was col- 
lecting Coleoptera; and while cleaning a heavy catch taken just 
after a storm, I found some rare beetles in various stages of pres- 
ervation in the stomachs of the trout. No doubt the rain had 
washed these beetles from leaves and branches and other lurking- 
places into the stream. 

Curiously, never but once have I seen a trout jump for or take 
a butterfly. The only time I ever witnessed that phenomenon was 
in New Hampshire on Greeley brook, when a specimen of Nymphalis 
arthemis fell into a pool, and a small trout rose and seized it as 
-it was swept struggling over the rapids. The trout, with the beau- 
tiful black-and-silver-banded butterfly in its mouth, lay motion- 
less for a minute in a pool close to my feet; then the struggle to 


to the hotel, filled a wide-mouthed bottle with grasshoppers, and 
prepared to do murder. But Justice was on the watch to take a 
fall out of cupidity. And this is how she did it: 

The grasshoppers being lively,, I found that every time I re- 
moved the stopper of the bottle, several hoppers escaped. So a 
dark idea came into my. head; I chloroformed the grasshoppers, 
and sallied out with the stupefied insects. But not one trout would 
take a grasshopper so dosed. Whether the subtle effluvia from the 
anesthetic permeated the water I do not know. At any rate, not 
a grasshopper was taken, although the trout would always swim 
up to examine the bait. 

Another interesting occurrence took place one day in France 
when I. had not a yellow tly in my book, and the trout were, of 
course, dining exclusively upon yellow flies. After an hour or two 
useless casting, I sat down on the bank of the stream and con- 
templated the water. All around me in the grass were growing 
these lovely golden blossoms that look like our buttercups, and 
which the French call Bouton d’Or. Idly plucking one I tossed it 
into the current. Splash! A trout took it. Then I lost no time 
in stripping the hackle and wings from a fly, slipping on a blos- 
som, and casting. Not a trout budged. But no sooner did I toss 





Drawn by Sydney Adamson 


‘I slapped the flies again and again on the wings of the gyrating birds 


bolt the butterfly began, and was continued spasmodically until 
the butterfly, wings and all, was swallowed, and the trout looked 
as though his gills were swollen with toothache. 

I have seen trout jump when dragon-flies were hovering; but I 
have never been certain that the fish aimed at the dragon-fly. 
Nor have I-ever seen a trout rise to a spider, although often and 
often I have given them the chance by dropping various species 
of spiders from a footbridge over a school of hungry trout. The 
spiders, of course, would run off over the surface of the water as 
easily as though they were running on dry land or their own webs; 
the trout would usually rise an inch to look at them, then drop 
back as though disgusted. Never have I seen a trout offer to no- 
tice a live garden-slug, or toad, a leech, a tadpole, a water-beetle, 
a“ skipper,” or a “ water-boatman.” Yet they will sometimes strike 
at artificial representations of these creatures. 

An interesting incident occurred once in Europe when, after 
days of patient labor, I was unable to interest the trout in arti- 
ficial flies. A peasant came down to the stream, and cast with a 
cockchafer,—a big, live, horny, buzzing cockchafer. And the first 
thing I knew he was fast to a three-pound trout—under my very 
nose in water I had worked to death. 

Another time, in Massachusetts, flies proving of no avail, and 
mysclf not being bigoted, I coyly offered a live grasshopper with 

‘tying results. Then my downfall began; I hastened back 


another blossom into the stream than a trout came at_ it, 
carrying it under water, and retaining it long enough for me 
to have hooked him had a hook been concealed under the golden 
petals. 

Once, on the Kennyetto, I saw a snipe fly across a pool and 
drop a tiny downy feather from his body. A trout rose to it, re- 
peatedly, yet I had been standing there and casting for over two 
hours, using every fly I could think of. I attempted to get that 
bit of down to use, but the current robbed me. 

Curiously enough, I, personally, have never had much success 
with a “white miller.” Anything just “off” white seems all 
right, but a pure white fly never has brought me much success. 
Yet I have seen trout rise to a live white moth,—even to a bit of 
thistledown and a silky seed from milkweed. Once, setting afloat 
the silvery dried skin of the pupa of the dragon-fly from which the 
imago had escaped, I saw a trout take it and bolt it, too. Weight- 
ing the cast skin of a snake once, I dropped it into a pool; and all 
day long swarms of shiners tugged away at it, bearing off tiny 
glistening scales. 

We simple unobtrusive folk who delight in sunny quiet, and a 
still pool, witness many little episodes which amuse and delight 
us—so many that it might take volumes to record them and the 
patience of Job to listen. But there was only one Job; and it is 
high time this gossip was ended. 
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ROMAN CATHOLICS IN OFFICE 
NATIONAL MiLitTAry Home, OHNIO, July 10, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Smr,—The current number of HArpeEr’s contains an article under 
the caption of “ The Papacy and the Republic,” in which this pas- 
sage occurs: ‘ Benjamin Harrison, elder in a Presbyterian Church, 
William McKinley, confidant and adviser with Methodist Episcopal 
bishops, were typical of a long line of Protestant Presidents who 
theoretically believed that Roman Catholics were Christians, and 
that they were entitled to offices under the republic; but as for 
having personal friends among Roman Catholics, as for putting 
them in places of responsibility, as for living up to the spirit as 
well as the letter of the law which guarantees parity of standing 
between Christian and Jew, Roman Catholic and Protestant, they 
could not; their antecedents, training, tastes were all against it.” 

How any persen of ordinary intelligence could have been led into 
making such a misleading statement as the above passes my under- 
standing, unless it. was made purposely to mislead. I thought, as 
the saying is, “the man in the street ” knew that President Jack- 
son appointed Roger B. Taney, a Roman Catholic, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and afterwards appointed him to the exalted position of 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. Can it 
be possible that the writer of the article referred to is ignorant 
of the fact that Associate-Justice McKenna, of. the Supreme Court, 
an appointee of President McKinley, is a Roman Catholic? Does 
he not know that Justice McKenna was President McKinley’s first 
Attorney-General? If he does not know these things, he ought, be- 
fore he undertakes to write another article, to strive to gain a 
little information on the subject on which he intends to write. 

William McKinley was a broad-minded, generous man, and not the 
little-souled, narrow-minded, almost contemptible creature that the 
author of * The Papacy and the Republic” paints him. 

I am, sir, 
JEREMIAIL CROLLY. 


CROSSING THE BOUNDARY AT EL PASO 
EL Paso, TEXAS, July 4, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—The United States Treasury is just now engaged in the 
biggest bunco game in El Paso. People living and doing business 
here are “nipped” by an arrogant and officious immigrant in- 
spector on their return from a trolley ride across the border to our 
sister city, and subjected to a long inquisitorial questioning as to 
whether they are full-fledged citizens of the United States. If they 
happen not to possess their final citizen papers, though residing in, 
this country for the last fifteen years, or they may be immigrants 
just arrived through Ellis Island, the authoritative inspector with 
the argus eye is sure to levy the head or so-called immigrant tax on 
the unfortunate victim, and relieve him of two hard-earned simo- 
lecns with the impertinence of a shell-game worker and the per- 
suasiveness of a highway robber in the lonely sierras of Nevada. 

I confess to a total ignorance of the immigration law as it exists, 
but I can conscientiously testify to its monumental stupidity in its 
practical working as applied by the immigrant inspectors at this 
port.. I wonder if this narrowly conceived ruling of the law had 
its origin in Washington, or is merely the abuse of an ignorant 
inspector? 

I am, sir, 
NATURALIZED CITIZEN. 


IS IT PLUS OR MINUS? 
PHILADELPHIA, July 7, 190}. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—As published in the newspapers, one of the planks of the 
Republican platform, recently adopted at Chicago, contains the 
following declaration: 

“Protection which guards and develops our industries is a 
cardinal policy of the Republican party. The measure of pro- 
tection should always at least equal the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad.” 

The above does not inform us whether the difference in the cost 
of production at home and abroad, which, it is alleged, should be 
the measure of protection, is plus or minus; and, in the absence 
of this information, the statement is without practical signifi- 
cance. As a less cost of production at home than abroad obvious- 
ly requires no protection, it would seem, at first thought, that 
the makers of the platform intended to affirm that the measure 
of protection should equal the difference in the cost of production 
at home and abroad only when the cost is greater at home than 
abroad; but a very little consideration makes it evident that, 
with this interpretation, the statement is destitute of any practical 
application to the present protective tariff system of the United 
States. The tariff system of this country gives protection, indis- 
criminately, to industry in which the cost of production is. greater 
at home than abroad and to industry in which the cost of pro- 
duction is less at home than abroad. And, as this practice has 
been persistently maintained and defended by those who adopted 
the platform, of which the above statement is a part, it is obvious 
that they have not the least intention of confining the protection 
to industry in which the cost of production is greater at home 
than abroad. Yet the protection of a commodity which can be 
produced abroad at less cost than at home, and the protection of 
a commodity which can be produced at home at less cost than 
abroad, obviously involve very different results. 

Even if it is true that the industry of the nation is guarded and 
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developed by the protection of industry in which the cost of pro- 
duction is greater at home than abroad, or by the protection of 
what is popularly called “infant” industry, yet, in view of the 
fact that nearly every commodity produced in this country is pro 
tected by a high tariff, it is manifestly of the utmost importance 
to obtain definite and reliable information as to the effect of thi 
protection in cases where the cost of production is no greater at 
home than abroad. Assuming that steel, or wood-pulp, or coal, for 
instance, can be produced in this country as cheaply as abroad, we 
need to know, definitely, whether the protection of these commodi- 
ties guards and develops the industrial system of the nation, or 
whether it simply enables the producers of these particular com- 
modities to enrich themselves at the expense of the American peo- 
ple. The most enthusiastic protectionist, if he has any regard for 
his reputation for sanity, does not contend that industrial condi- 
tions and opportunities are so inferior in the United States that 
nothing can be produced here as cheaply as abroad. The vast vol- 
ume of merchandise exported each year would make such a claim 
ridiculous. And, if the protection of those commodities which 
can be produced here as cheaply as abroad is simply an opportu- 
nity to plunder the American people, we certainly have a right to 
call upon the producer of each commodity for a definite and pre- 
cise statement of their claims to protection. Merely appealing 
to Congress with a bald assertion that they need protection, or 
the claim that they have a right to protection because some of their 
neighbors are favored in this way, is very far from being sufficient. 

Another thing which especially needs looking into is the increase 
in the cost of production which is caused by the protective tariff 
itself. By effecting an artificial increase in the cost of commodi- 
ties, the protective tariff itself increases the “ difference in the 
cost of production at home and abroad,” and thus very largely 
creates the apparent necessity for its own existence and perpetual 
growth. It transforms industry into “infant” industry which 
would otherwise not be so. It is certainly a very peculiar insti- 
tution which is brought into existence for the purpose of offsetting 
the “ difference in the cost of production at home and abroad,” and 
which, in practice, constantly increases the demand for itself by 
increasing the difference in cost which it was created to nullify. 
It is well known that in at least many cases the tariff on raw and 
partly finished materials involves a great increase in the cost of 
the finished products. The tariff on hides and leather increases the 
cost of shoes, harness, and belting. The tariff on wool increases 
the cost of clothing, carpets, etc., etc. The protection of wood- 
pulp increases the cost of everything made of paper. The list may 
be extended indefinitely. In fact, the protection of iron, steel; and 
lumber, directly increases the cost of dwelling-houses, factories, 
fences, etc.; and also of all kinds of transportation equipments; 
and also of all kinds of machines and implements; and thus, in- 
directly, increases the cost of every finished commodity produced 
in the country, including all of the most important articles of 
food. This artificial increase in the cost of all the finished products 
necessarily restricts consumption; and a general restriction of con- 
sumption, by an artificial increase in the cost of production, can- 
not fail to obstruct the development of our industries, and to 
make the demand for labor less than it would otherwise be. 

An artificial increase in the cost of production, or an artificial 
increase of price, however obtained, necessarily restricts the mar- 
ket for the good. And, whatever it may do for a few monopolistic 
producers, a restriction of the market for the goods necessarily ob- 
structs the development of the industrial system of the nation. 

I an, sir, Isaac W. GRISCOM. 


THE VIEW OF AN EYE-WITNESS 
PORTLAND, OREGON, July 11, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—First paragraph, second column, page 1046 HarpEer’s WEEK- 
Ly—‘ and this fine cruiser [the Variag] might have been,” ete. ; “as 
it was, she sank because her captain blew her up,” ete. The writer 
evidently confuses the Variag and the Korietz. I speak as an eye- 
witness. The former returned to her anchorage terribly wounded 
and displaying signals to the neutral battle-ships that she was sink- 
ing. Soon after, her bunkers were afire. She was not blown up, 
but sank in good position to be raised. 

The Korietz, apparently unharmed by the fight, was blown up 
by her commander. I am, sir, 

; Davin H. Moore, 
Lately bishop in charge M. E. missions Japan, Korea, and China. 


A PROTEST INDORSED 


Fiusuinc, Lone IsLanp, Fuly 18, 1904 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Let me thank you for your just and much-needed protest 
in the editorial pages of the current issue of the WEEKLY against 
the antiquated and wholly inadequate ferry-boats which the pub- 
lic is compelled to use in crossing the East River between Thirty- 
fourth Street and Long Island City—truly “ curiosities of trans- 
portation,” as you say. The boats, in order to accommodate with 
decency and comfort the immense passenger traffie between these 
two points, should be at least twice as large, with double decks 
and extra seating capacity in the cabins.. The maintenance oF 
the present boats by such a great company as that which controls 
and operates them is nothing less than disgraceful. 

I an, sir, A SUFFERER. 
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Anecdotes of Hall Caine 
By Julius Chambers 


Srorres about Hall Caine, the Manx au- 
thor, always show interesting phases of his 
personality. The last time I saw Sir Gil- 
bert Parker he said: 

“[T was hurrying along the Boulevard in 
Paris one day, when my progress was ar- 
vested by a dense crowd in front of an art 
Evidently, thought I, there is an ex- 
traordinary picture on exhibition. The can- 
yas was a remarkable idealization of the 
Saviour—a thin, strongly Hebraic face, with 
closely cropped red hair and beard. 

“Suddenly the crowd parted to admit a 
man who approached with bowed head. It 
was Hall Caine! He stood before the por- 
trait with folded arms, gravely studying the 
face and pose of the figure on the canvas. 
The similarity of the portrait to the man 
standing before it was very striking. 

“Caine turned to go, but seeing me, came 
to my side. 

“*T say, did you notice how the crowd 
parted to admit me?’ asked Caine. 

“*f certainly did, was my reply. 

“* And do you see how these people make 
way for me as I go away?’ 

“* Assuredly.’ 

“*They think it is I,’ was his calm, mat- 
ter-of-fact explanation.” 


shop. 


The Incident of the American 
Minister 

Mr. George Sidney, a prominent English 
actor, is now in this country. He was much 
in company with Hall Caine, and tells many 
anecdotes about the eccentric author. 

When “ The Eternal City” was rehears- 
ing in London, Mr. Sidney was a member 
of Beerbohm Tree’s company, which was 
about to produce the play. 

“The part of the American minister to 
Italy was not a prominent one, and Mr. Tree 
east a utility man for the character,” said 
Mr. Sidney. “ He did not suit Mr. Caine, 
and another actor was substituted. He was 
equally unacceptable to Caine. 

“*What is his conception of the part?’ I 
asked. 

“*Qord knows!’ replied Tree. ‘I imagine 
he has seen a play like “The Texas 
Steer” or “Our American Cousin,” and 
thinks such types of Americans as figure in 
those plays fit for American ministers to 
the Quirinal.’ 

““Very well,’ said I; 
and take it.’ 

“Mr. Tree was pleased with the sug- 
gestion. I ‘made up’ and played a bluster- 
ing character. I don’t believe I threatened 
to kill anybody—it wasn’t in the lines. But 
I had a trick of throwing back my coat 
and exposing the hilt of a revolver. That 
delighted the author immensely.” 


* Rise, Mr. Caine!” 

Mr. Sidney also recalled a remark made 
by Caine during one of the rehearsals. The 
author objected to the reproduction from a 
photograph of a scene in Rome. 

“*To imitate anything one sees in nature 
never can be art,’ asserted Caine; and he 
then entered upon an interminable argument 
to prove his declaration.” 

When the King and Queen recently visited 
the Isle of Man, Mr. Hall Caine was asked 
to drive with them, in order to point out 
the objects of interest. He appeared to 
think that the only people of the island were 
the characters in his novels, and regaled 
their Majesties with something like this: 

“There is the exact spot at which Glory 
Quayle is first introduced to the reader!” 
Again, “Donald MacSheaf passed through 
that gateway as he encountered the trusty 
laird from Douglas.” And at another place, 
‘Here the blacksmith shod the landlord’s 
horse, in The Maneman.” Thus the cicerone 
continued for two mortal hours. 
_ Their Majesties were dreadfully bored. 
King Edward asked to be driven’ back to 
town and abandoned sight-seeing. When 
Caine stepped from the carriage he dropped 
upon one knee. 
_ Rise, Mr. Caine!” commanded his Ma- 
Jesty, according to the story. 

The author got on his feet, much cha- 


‘let me “ double ” 


srined. He had confidently expected, it is 
said at Douglastown, to hear words that 
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would create him a “Rise, Sir 
Hall!” 

Knighthoods had been liberally doled out, 
and Caine couldn’t understand why he failed 


to get one. 


knight: 





Time-Signals by Wireless 
Telegraphy 

Tne distribution of time-signals through- 
out the United States by telegraph from the 
Naval Observatory at Washington is the 
means of furnishing the people with correct 
time, and is greatly appreciated. To trans- 
mit such signals to ships on the high seas 
is now deemed possible by means of wire- 
less telegraphy, and the Navy Department 
is said to be contemplating such a step, with 
the first transmitting centre to be located 
at Key West. Exact time at.sea is essential 
to navigation, and every vessel carries a 
chronometer, keeping Greenwich or Wash- 
ington time, whose error or rate must be 
known accurately and allowed for in making 
the daily computation of the vessel's posi- 
tion. By the proposed plan from each centre 
wireless signals would be sent out at exact 
noon according to the Naval Observatory. 











| 
ADVICE TO MotHners.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
| should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 


child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 


| is the best remedy for diarrhoea.--[Adv.] 








| RAW CREAM 
is inferior to BorpEN’s PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED CREAM 
in richness and delicacy of flavor. Peerless Cream is superior 
as a cream for cereals, coffee, tea, chocolate and general 
household cooking. It is the result of fifty years experience 
with the milk problem.—[Adv.] 





| Piso’s Cure—40 years on the market, and still the best 
| for Coughs and Colds. 25c. per bottle.— v. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RACE DONE? 


Not a Bit of It. 





food find that brought him back to perfect | 
health. 

“One year ago I was unable to perform any 
labor; in fact, I was told by my pbysicians that 
they could do nothing further for me. I was 
fast sinking away, for an attack of grip had 
left my stomach so weak it could not digest 
any food sufficient to keep me alive. 

“There I was, just wasting away, growing 
thinner every day, and weaker; really being 
snuffed out simply because I could not get any 
nourishment from food. 

“Then my sister got after me to try Grape- 
Nuts food, which had done much good for her, 
and she finally persuaded me; and although 
no other food had done me the least bit of good, 
my stomach handled the Grape-Nuts from the 
first, and this food supplied the nourishment I | 
had needed. In three months I was so strong 
I moved from Albany to San Francisco, and | 
now on my three meals of Grape-Nuts and | 
cream every day I am strong and vigorous, and | 
do fifteen hours’ work. 

“T believe the sickest person in the world 
could do as I do, eat three meals of nothing 
but Grape-Nuts and cream and soon be on their | 
feet again in the flush of best health like me. | 

“Not only am I in perfect physical health | 
again, but my brain is stronger and clearer | 
than it ever was on the old diet. I hope you | 
will write to the names I send you about 
Grape-Nuts, for I want to see my friends well | 
and strong. | 

“Just think that a year ago I was dying, | 
but to-day, although I am over 55 years of age, | 
most people take me to be less than 40, and 
I feel just as young as I look.” Name given 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 

Look for the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in each pkg. 








| 





A man who thought his race was run made a | 
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Publications 


WRITE 
General Passenger Agent 
MONCTON, N. B. 
FOR FREE COPIES 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“FISHING AND HUNTING” 


Descriptive of the Fishing and Hunting Resorts reached 
by the Intercolonial Railway. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“TOURS TO SUMMER HAUNTS” 


An illustrated booklet describing the places of most 
interest to the summer visitor. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
Time Table of Canada’s Famous Train 
““THE MARITIME EXPRESS” 
with descriptive notes. 
INTERCOLONIAL 
““SALMON FISHING ” 
A treatise on the art of Fly Fishing, by an expert angler. 
VIA THE INTERCOLONIAL ror 
‘*A WEEK IN THE CANAAN WOODS ”’ 
An illustrated folder, interesting to hunters of big game. 
INTERCOLONIAL 
‘MOOSE OF THE MIRAMICHI” 


True stories of big game hunting in the forests of 
northern New Brunswick. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“ FOREST, STREAM and SEASHORE”’ 


A book worthy of a place ‘in any library. A full and 
graphic description of the country traversed by the Inter- 
colonial and Prince Edward Island Railways, with his- 
torical incidents and legends. Handsomely illustrated. 











4th Edition. sooo. April, 1904. 


Ghe | 
Hartridge 
School 

Boarding School for Girls and Day School 


Academic and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Gymnasium, Basket-ball, Golf and Tennis. 
Delightful home life. Resident pupils limited. 


(45 minutes from New York) 


EMELYN B. HARTRIDGE - PRINCIPAL 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 








By GEORGE ADE 
Author of 
“* Forty Modern Fables,” “ The Girl Proposition,” ete. 

A collection of crisp, new ‘‘ fables” 
in Mr. Ade’s inimitable style, which 
has made his former work so pop- 
ular. Mr. Ade’s humor is inex- 
haustible, and every page sparkles 
with his picturesque dialect and 
up-to-date metaphors. 


Illustrated Cloth, $1.00 


Extracts from Adam’s Diary 


By MARK TWAIN 


This volume consists of authentic extracts from the 





| diary of Adam begun shortly after the Creation. 
| Adam’s first impressions of things are naively recorded. 


Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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KER’S BITTERS 


Anti-dyspeptic. A tonic,an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS 

In the opening chapter Pamela Mardale is introduced to the reader 
as a young society woman of London, beautiful and of rare personal 
charm. Late one night Pamela and Alan Warrisden, who is in love with 
her, observe a young couple leaving the opposite house. They are Tony 
and Millicent Stretton, who live in a gloomy home presided over by 
the rich but unjust father of the young man. They are in reality kept 
prisoners by the whims of the tyrannical old man, and it is only by 
playing truant and going out by stealth late at night that they are 
able to enter at all into the life of the outside world. But finally they 
both weary of their monotonous life, and Tony determines to go to 
America to make his fortune. In his absence Millie becomes infatuated 
with Lionel Callon, a gentlemanly adventurer. Pamela wishes to help 
her. She sends Warrisden on a mission to find Tony and bring him 
home. Warrisden finds that Tony, having lost all of his small fortune 
in New York, is now in the North Sea on a trawler. Warrisden uses 
every argument to prevail upon him to come back, but he refuses. Tony 
remains on the trawler until the term of his cruise is over (meanwhile 
having learned of his father’s death), and then decides to enlist in the 
French Foreign Legion, as no other career seems open to him. John 
Mudge, a friend of Pamela’s, learns from her of the peril Millie is in 
from Callon. He buys up all Callon’s debts and places them in the hands 
of a single firm of solicitors, who insist on a settlement within twenty- 
four hours. Callon receives a proposition from Mudge to superintend 
an imnortant enterprise of the latter's in Chile, which his financial dif- 
ficulties compel him to accept. Warrisden, although he has proposed to 
her unsuccessfully before, again asks Pamela to marry him, and she 
allows him to think that in time it will be possible for her to accept 
him. One thing, she tells him, would make her take the step now: the 
return of Tony Stretton. Warrisden, desirous of obtaining information 
as to Tony’s whereabouts, goes to London to visit Tony’s friend Mr. 
Chase, who, he thinks, will be able to enlighten him. He finds on his 
arrival that Chase has died suddenly, and on examining the hand- 
writing and address on the envelope of a letter intended for the min- 
ister, thinks that he has found a clue to Tony’s hiding-place. Callon 
returns from Chile and persuades Millie to go south with him. 


CHAPTER XXII 
MR. MUDGE’S CONFESSION 


N the following morning a telegram was brought to Pam- 

ela at her father’s house in Leicestershire. It came from 

Mr. Mudge, and contained these words: “ Important that 

I should see you. Coming down. Please be at home at 

two.” Punctually Mr. Mudge arrived. Pamela received 

him in her own sitting-room. She was waiting with a restless 
anxiety, and she spoke the moment the door was closed. 

“You have bad news for me,” she said. “Oh, I know. You 
are a busy man. You would not have come down to me had you 
not bad news. I am very grateful for your coming, but you 
have bad news.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Mudge, gravely. “ News so bad that you must 
ask your other friend to help you. I can do nothing here.” 

It cost Mr. Mudge a little to acknowledge that he was of no 
avail in this particular instance. He would rather have served 
Pamela himself. He was not jealous. He was fully aware of his 
age and his looks and his limitations. He was quite willing to 
stand aside for the other friend-—indeed, he wished with all his 
heart that she would marry and be happy with some mate belong- 
ing to her own people. But at the same time he wished her to owe 
as much as possible of her happiness to him. He was her friend, 
but there was just that element of jealousy in his friendship which 
springs up when the friends are man and woman. Pamela under- 
stood that it meant some abnegation on his part to bid her call 
upon another than himself. She was still more impressed in con- 
sequence with the gravity of the news he had to convey. 

“Tt is Mr. Callon?” she asked. 

“Yes,” he replied. “It is imperative that Sir Anthony Stret- 
ton should return and return at once. Of that I am very sure.” 

“You have seen Mr. Callon?” asked Pamela. 

“ And Lady Stretton. They were together.” 

“ When ?” 

“Tast night. In Regent’s Park.” 
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Pamela hesitated. She was doubtful how to put her question. 
She said: 

“ And you are sure the trouble is urgent?” 

Mr. Mudge nodded his head. 

“Very sure. I saw them together. I saw the look on Lady 
Stretton’s face. It was a clear night. ‘There was a lamp, too, in 
the cab. I passed them as Callon got out and said good night.” 

Pamela sat down in a chair and fixed her troubled eyes on her 
companion. 

“ Did they see you?” 

Mr. Mudge smiled. 

“e No.” 

“Let me have the whole truth,” cried Pamela. “Tell me the 
story from the beginning—how you came to see them—everything.” 

Mr. Mudge sat down in his turn. He presented to her a side of 
his character which she had not hitherto suspected. She lis- 
tened and was moved to sympathy as no complaint could ever have 
moved her. And Mr. Mudge was the last man to complain. Yet 


_ the truth came out clearly. Outwardly prosperous, and enviable, 


he had yet inwardly missed all. A man of so wide a business, so 
many undertakings, so occupied a life, it was natural to dissociate 
him from the ordinary human sympathies and desires. It seemed 
that he could have neither time nor inclination to indulge them. 
But here he was, as he had once done before, not merely admitting 
their existence within him, but confessing that they were far the 
greater part of him,and that because they had been thwarted, that 
prosperous external life of business to which he seemed so ardently 
enchained was really of little account. He spoke very simply. 
Pamela lost sight of the business machine altogether. Here was 
a man like another, telling her that through his vain ambitions 
his life had gone astray. She found a pathos in the dull and un- 
impressive look of him, his bald uncomely head, his ungraceful 
figure. There was a strange contrast between his appearance and 
the fanciful antidote for disappointment which had brought him 
into Regent’s Park when Callon and Lady Stretton were discussing 
their future course. ¥ 

“T told you something of my history at Newmarket,” he said. 
“You must remember what I told you. Or you will not under- 
stand.” 

‘I remember very well,” said Pamela, gently. “I think that 
I shall understand.” Pamela of late, indeed, had gained much un- 
derstanding. Two years ago any other point of view than her own 
was to her always without interest. As often as not she was un- 
aware that it existed; when she was aware she dismissed it with- 
out consideration. But of late her eyes had learned to soften at 
the troubles of others, her mind to be perplexed with their per- 
plexities. 

“Yes,” said Mudge, nodding his head with a smile towards her, 
“you will understand now.” 

And he laid so much emphasis upon the word that Pamela looked 
up in surprise. 

“Why now?” she asked. 

* Because recently imagination has come to you. I have seen. 
T have noticed. Imagination—the power to see clearly, the power 
to understand. Perhaps the greatest gift which love has in all his 
big box of gifts.” : 

Pamela colored at his words. She neither admitted nor denied 
the suggestion they contained. 

“T have, therefore, no fear that you will misunderstand,” Mr. 
Mudge insisted. “I told you that my career, such as it is, has left 
me a very lonely man amongst a crowd of acquaintances who are 
no more in sympathy with me than I myself am in sympathy with 
them. I did not tell you that I had found a way of allevia- 


“No,” said Pamela. She was at a loss to understand how this 
statement of her companion was connected with his detection of 
Callon and Lady Stretton. But she had no doubt there was a con- 
nection. Mudge was not of those who take a pride in disclosing 
the details of their life and character in and out of season. If 
he spoke of himself he did so with a definite reason which bore 

(Continued on page 1186.) 
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King Carlos’s Welcome to 
American Battle-ships 
See pages 1168, 1169 


Dermxc many years Lisbon seemed like 
a Cinderella of “cities. Though fair, she was 
neglected. by the world; but recently she has 
become belle among her rivals. In a short 
space « of time, the “Kings of England and 
Spain lhave appeared here in all their pomp 
and glory, and twice within a year fine 
American fleets have paid prolonged visits 
to the Portuguese capital. 

Nothing could have exceeded the excellent 
impression created, during the past three 
weeks, by the four battle-ships of our North 
Atlantic Squadron under the command ‘of 
Admiral Barker. Their opportune arrival 
on the day of the enrolment as midshipman 
of the younger son of the King enabled the 
officers to take part in the elaborate cere- 
monies of that occasion. Admiral Barker 
and a handsome array of officers from the 
fleet were then presented to the King and 
Queen and to the other members of the royal 
family, and afterwards were - invited to a 
dinner at the palace. 


Honored by Royalty 

{ splendid ball given by Charles Page 
Bryan at the American legation was honor ed 
by the presence of King Carlos and Queen 
Amelia, by the Infante Don Alfonso, and 
by the Queen Dowager, Maria Pia, w ho had 
not appeared at such a function since the 
death of her husband, the late King Luis, 
fifteen years ago. This attendance of the 
whole royal family is considered of diplo- 
matic significance. The Queen danced the 
Quadrille of Honor with the American min- 
ister, and the King with his sister, Miss 
Byrd Bryan. This entertainment was like- 
wise distinguished by’ the presence of some 
fourscore American officers, and was made 
additionally picturesque by red-coated bands 
and marine guards from the Kearsarge, 
Maine, Alabama, and Iowa. 

It was the King’s visit to the flag-ship 
Kearsarge which was the principal feature 
of our squadron’s visit. Like his forefa- 
thers, King Carlos is a born navigator, and 
whatever pertains to the sea is an attraction 
to him. The oarsmen of his official barge, 
which brought him to the Kearsarge, were 
clad in the quaint garb of Vasco da Gama’s 
sailors, and presented an odd contrast to 
the thousands of stalwart jackies and ma- 
rines who manned the rails and cheered the 
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King of Portugal while eighty-four guns 
barked. their salutes over the Lusitanian 
hills. 

His Majesty a Good Sportsman 

After a repast marked by geniality and, 
at his Majesty’s request, by informality, and 
at which hearty toasts were exchanged, the 
King was shown over the Kearsarge. He 
devoted several hours to this inspection, and 
his interest was manifested by the message 
that he immediately sent to President 
Roosevelt, whose answer delighted the heart 
of every Portuguese. The King and the peo- 
ple of Lisbon further showed their good- 
will towards their visitors by arranging a 
shooting, fencing, and tennis tournament, ir 
which the sovereign himself actively om 
ticipated for hours during a hot afternoon. 
He induced the American women who were 
present to try their skill with his favorite 
Colt revolver. To Mrs. Timmons, wife of 
Admiral Barker’s aide and daughter of Sen- 
ator Fairbanks, King Carlos presented, in 
recognition of her fine’ marksmanship, a card- 
board target, signed by his Majesty, which, 
not satisfied with having filled its bull’s- 
eye with holes, he had turned and twice 
struck edgewise, thereby confirming his fame 
as one of the best of living amateur shots. 





High Speed for Long Distances 


AN interesting record for high-speed rail- 
roading has been made this summer in Eng- 
land, where a train on the Great Western 
Railway traverses the distance between Lon- 
don and Plymouth, 2453, miles, without 
a stop in 4 hours and 25 minutes. In other 
words, with six eight-wheeled passenger-cars, 
the train is drawn at an average speed of 
56.7 miles an hour, a rate as high as 69 
miles an hour being attained under favorable 
conditions. This train is regularly main- 
tained, and operates between London and 
Penzance, keeping to its schedule with regu- 
larity. On the London and Northwestern 
railroads in England, the distance from Lon- 
don to Carlisle, 299 miles, and between Lon- 
don and Holyhead, 264 miles, have on 


-occasions been made without stop, but the 


Great Western train is claimed by the Lon- 
don Engineer to be the fastest train in the 
world regularly working over a long dis- 
tance without a stop. The distance may be 
compared with that between New York and 
Boston, 232.2 miles, where the fastest train 
takes five hours and makes three stops. 






California 


and return from Chicago. Strictly 
first-class tickets on sale August 15 
to September 10, good returning 
October 23, 1904. Choice of routes, 
Seeger low rates from other 
points. 


The Overland Limited 


Solid through train, electric lighted 
throughout. Less than three days 
en route, over the only double-track 
railway between Chicago and the 
Missouri River. 

Two fast trains per day through to 
California, 


The Best of Everything. 
All agents sell tickets via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North-Western Line. 


Illustrated booklets on 
application to 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
or E. L. LOMAX, 

OMAHA, NEB. 























Sinancial 
Bills of exchange bought and 
Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 


Credit. 


International Cheques.  Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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(Continued from page 1184.) 
upon the business in hand. ‘No. On the contrary, you said that 
you could not go back and start afresh. You had too much upon 
your hands. You were fixed in your isolation.” 

“J did not even then tell you all the truth. I could not go 
back half-way. That is true. I do not think I would find any com- 
fort in that course even if I could. But 1 can and do go back all 
the way at times. I reconstruct the days when I was very, very 
poor, and yet full of hope, full of confidence. I do not mean that 
I sit in front of my fire and tell myself the story. I do much more. 
I actually live them over again so far as I can. That puzzles 
you,” he said, with a laugh. 

Pamela, indeed, was looking at.him with a frown of perplexity 
upon her forehead. 

“How do you live them again?” 
stand.” 

“In this way,” said Mudge. “I keep an old worn-out suit of 
clothes locked up in a cupboard. Well, when I find the house 
too lonely, and the servants with their noiseless tread get on to 
my nerves, I just put on that suit of clothes and revisit the old 
haunts where I used to live forty and fifty years ago. Often I have 
come back from a dinner-party, let myself in at my front door, 


she asked. “I don’t under- 
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sumed. “I get down and go into a public house, say, with 
sanded floor, and have a sausage and mash and a pot of beer, 
just as I was doing forty years ago when this or .that scheme 
which turned out well first came into my head. But don’t mis. 
understand,” Mudge exclaimed. ‘I don’t set off upon these visits 
for the satisfaction of comparing what I was then with what | 
have become. It is to get back to what I was then as nearly as 
I can. To recapture just for a moment some of the high hopes, 
some of the anticipations of happiness to be won which !| felt 
in those days. To forget that the happiness has never been won, 
that the high hopes were for things not worth the trouble spent 
in acquiring them. I was wet, very often hungry, always ill- 
clothed, but I was happy in those days, Miss Mardale, though 
very likely I didn’t know it. I was young, the future was mine— 
a solid reality; and as for the present, why that was a time of 
work and dreams. There’s nothing much better than that com. 


bination, Miss Mardale. Work and dreams!” 

He repeated the words wistfully and was silent for a moment, 
No doubt those early struggles had not been so pleasant as they 
appeared in the retrospect, but time had stripped them of their 
bitterness, and left to Mr. Mudge just that part of them which 
was worth remembering. 


Drawn by William Hurd Lawrence 


He repeated the words wistfully and was silent for @ moment 


and slipped out of a side entrance half an hour later on one of my 
pilgrimages. You would never know me; you might toss me a 
shilling, that’s all. Of course, I have to be careful. I am always 
expecting to be taken up as a thief as I slink away from the 
house. IL would look rather a fool if that happened, wouldn’t I?” 
And he laughed. “But it never has yet.” He suddenly turned 
to her. “I enjoy myself upon those jaunts, you know. I really 
enjoy myself. I like the secresy. To slip out of the great, silent 
house, to get clear away from the pictures and the furniture, and 
the obedience, and to tramp down into the glare and the noise of 
the big streets and to turn into some pothouse where once years 
ago I used to take my supper and dream of the future—dream 
of it so vividly that it becomes the present. It’s a sort of. hide 
and seek in itself.” He laughed again, and then suddenly became 
serious. “ But it’s much more than that, ever so much more.” 

“Where do you go?” asked Pamela. 

“It depends upon the time I have. If it’s early, I go down 
to Deptford very often. I get on to a tram and ride down a 
street where I once wandered all night because I hadn’t the price 
of a lodging. I look at the old cook-shops where I used to flatten 
my nose against the glass and imagine that I had the run of my 
teeth.” 

* You were hungry?” cried Pamela, with a sort of shiver. “ You 
were actually hungry.” 

“In the old days, often,” replied Mudge, cheerfully. He re- 
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“J had friends in those days,” he went on. “I wonder what has 
become of them all. In all my jaunts I have never seen one.” 

“And where ‘else do you go?” asked Pamela. 

“Oh, many places. There’s a little narrow market between 
Shaftesbury Avenue and Oxford Street, where the gas jets flare 
over the barrows on a Saturday night and all the poor people 
go marketing. That’s a haunt of mine. I was some time, too, 
when I was young, at work near the Marylebone Road. There's 4 
tavern near Madame Tussaud’s where I used to go and have sup- 
per at the counter in the public bar. Do you-remember the night 
of Lady Millingham’s reception when we looked out of the wir 
dow and saw Sir Anthony Stretton? _ Well, I supped at the tavern 
in the Marylebone Road on that particular night. I was hard put 
to it, too, when I was in Marylebone. I slept for three nights 
Regent’s Park. There’s a coffee-stall close to the bridge just out- 
side the park on the north side.” 

Pamela started and Mudge nodded his head. 

“Yes. That is how I came to see Lady Stretton and Mr. Cal- 
lon. A hansom-cab drove past me just as I crossed the road to 
go out of the gate to the coffee-stall. I noticed it enough to see 
that it held a man and a woman in evening dress, but no more. 
I stayed at the coffee-stall for a little while talking with the cab- 
men and the others who were about it and drinking my coffee. As 
I returned into the park the cab drove past me again. I thought 
it was the same cab from the casual glance I gave, and with the 
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came people inside it. They had driven 
round, were still driving round. It was a 
jne night, a night of spring, fresh, and cool, 
and very pleasant. I did not wonder. I 
rather sympathized with them,” he said, with 
a smile. “ You see, u have never driven round 
Regent's Park at night with a woman I cared 
for beside me,” and again the wistful note 
was very audible in his voice, and he added, 
ina low voice, “ That was not for me.” 

He shook the wistfulness from him and re- 
sumed. 

“Well, as I reached the south side of the 
park and was close by Park Place, the cab 
came towards me again and pulled up. Cal- 
lon got out. I saw him clearly. I saw 
quite clearly, too, who was within the cab. 
So you see there is danger. Mere friends 
do not drive round and round Regent’s Park 
at night.” 

Mr. Mudge rose and held out his hand. 

“T must get back to town. I have a fly 
waiting to take me to the station,” he said. 

Pamela walked with him to the door of 
the house. As they stood in the hall she 
said: 

“T thanked you before you spoke at all 
for putting your business aside for my sake 
and coming down to me. I thank you still 
more now and for another reason. I thank 
you for telling me what you have told me 
about yourself. Such confessions,” and she 
smiled upon the word, “ cannot be made with- 
out great confidence in the one they are 
made to.” 

“T have that confidence,” said Mudge. 

“T know. I am glad,” replied Pamela, 
and she resumed. ‘“ They cannot be made, 
either, without creating a difference. We 
no longer stand where we did before they 
were made. I always looked upon you as 
my friend. But we are far greater friends 
now, is not that so?” 

She spoke with great simplicity and feel- 
ing; lier eyes glistened a little and she 
added, “ You are not living now with mere- 
ly acquaintances around you.” 

Mr. Mudge took her hand. 

“T am very glad that I came,” he said; 
and mounting into his fly he drove away. 

Pamela went back to the house and wrote 
out a telegram to Warrisden. She asked 
him to come at once to—and then she 
paused—should he come here? No. There 
was another place with associations for her 
which had now grown very pleasant and 
sweet to her thoughts. She asked him to 
meet her at the place where they had once 
kept a tryst before—the parlor of the inn 
upon the hill in the village of the three 
poplars. 


” 


To be Continued. 





A Man from the Stone Age 

In Somersetshire, England, may be seen 
many “ barrows ” — burying - places of pre- 
historic man. Long ages ago, when the 
elephant and rhinoceros, the lion and bear, 
the hyena and wolf, the great elk and the 
reindeer were among the common animals 
of England, primitive man and savage beasts 
lived in caves in this region. 

At the entrance to these caves the 
aborigines, clad in skins, kept fires burning 
for warmth and for protection from the 
wild beasts. It was here that they made 
flint hatchets, knives, and arrowheads. Not 
long ago a trench was being dug within the 
mouth of one of these caves for the pur- 
pose of draining. 

It was found necessary to break up a 
stalagmite floor of two thick layers. Be- 
tween the layers was a deposit of cave 
earth and stones, in which was discovered 
the Skeleton of a man of very great an- 
liquity in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, With it were found several flint 
knives and flakes. Experts, who made a 
careful examination of the skull, which has 
Projecting brows and receding frontal bone, 
have decided that it belongs to the stone 
age, and is of a type intermediate between 
the palxolithie and neolithic ages. 

Apparently the body had been placed in 
‘small passage leading off from the great 
Passages to the stalactite caves, and had been 
Prevented from disturbance by stones piled 
gen it. The stalagmite floor had formed 

; all, effectually preserving it to the 
present day. 
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Immediate Deliveries 
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A light, 
stylish, speedy 


Gasoline 
Runabout 


Engine in front 
Bevel gear drive 
Wheel steerer 
Simple construction 
Easy to operate 





A modern 


(Gasoline 
al Touring Car | 


A powerful hill 
climber 
Each part as true | 
to measurement as 
a chronometer 


Backed by the 
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A type of car 
that appeals to 
those desiring a 
reliable gasoline 

runabout 


Model B—like 


illustration — 


10 Horse Power, 


$1,200. 


Without tonneau, 


$1,050. 


6 Horse Power, 


$650. 






POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn, 
asin mre shit 
Providence, R.l-—1g Snow St ae 





Philadelphia, Pa.—go9 Arch St. 
San Francisco, Cal.—451 Mission St, 
bile Manufacturers. 





New York—12 ares ~ 
Boston—221 Columbus Ave. 
Chicago, I11,—497 Wells St. Members 




















By 
HAMLIN GARLAND 


Author of 
“ The Captain of the Gray-Horse Troop” 
“ Hesper”’ 


ELECTRIC TOWN CARRIAGES 
eae exclusively for private service) include Broughains, 
ndaus, Landaulets, Hansoms, Coupés, Busses and Victo- 
ria-phaetons, each of which will take the place of an ordi- ff 
nary carriage with three changes of horses. Send for our 
special Town Carriage Catalogue and list of purchasers, 
COLUMBIA high and medium }owered Gasolene 
Cars, light Electric Models and Electric Commercial i 
Vehicles are described in separate Catalogues which 
will be mailed on request. 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE CO., Hartford, Conn, P 
NEW SHICAGO BOSTON York to-day with the same 
convincing touch with 
which he has written 


of the plains. 


134-138 W. 39th St. 1413 Miah.Av. 74 Stanhope St. 


Member Ass’n of Licensed Automobile Mirs. 





surge of life upon Broadway are 
drawn with a master touch. 


Cloth, $1.50 





Light of the Star 


Hamlin Garland brings to this romance all the 
vigor of style displayed in his Western 
tales, and pictures stage-life in New 


The glitter of the stage, the interesting epi- 
sodes of life behind the scenes, and the 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK CITY 





Write 
to-day 
for free 
catalogue 





15-foot 


boat, crated, $29.0 


No other boat so desirable for 
ladies and children. 
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Mullins Unsinkable 
Steel Pleasure Boats 


Made of steel. Practically indestructible. Air chamber each 

end. Cannot sink. Cannot leak. Require nocaulking. 

boat for family use, summer resorts, parks. Guaranteed. Will seat five 
persons in comfort. The modern row-boat for pleasure, safety and durability. 


W. H. MULLINS, 604 Depot Street, Saiem, Ohio 


Ideal 
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The Baltic Fleet and the Northeast Passage, 
F Rear-Admiral G. W. MELVILLE, U. S. N. 


Automobile Legislation . . The Hon. JOHN SCOTT-MONTAGI, M. P. 
The Present Crisis in Trades-Union Morals . . . . - JANE ADDAMS 
CHARLES MORAWITZ 
The Principle of Probation ... . . . . . . CHARLTON T. LEWIS 
More Truth About Women in Industry. . . ELIZABETH CARPENTER 
The Restriction of Immigration. . . . . . . ROBERT De C. WARD 
British Shipping and the State . . .. . . . » BENJAMIN TAYLOR 
The Dark Rosaleen . . .... =.=. =. =. »-HENRY W. NEVINSON 
Folly of Chinese Exclusion . ..... .. . « H. H. BANCROFT 
A Glance at World Politics . . . .... =. =. « SYDNEY BROOKS 
Can Congress Constitutionally Give the Filipinos Independence ? 
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Obstacles to Reform in Turkey. . . .... 
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THE SON OF ROYAL LANGBRITH.— VIIL 


A Novel by 
W. D. HOWELLS 


50 cents a copy $5.00 a Year 
THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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Ghe Campaign in earnest 


KEEP IN TOUCH WITH IT PUCK 


BY SUBSCRIBING FOR 
THE NATIONAL CARTOON WEEKLY 






















PUCK, under the leadership of John Kendrick Bangs, 
will be a potent factor in the contest between the “ Hero 
of San Juan Hill” and the “ Sage of Esopus,” and every- 
body will want to see the telling cartoons. 


The Cincinnati ‘‘ Times-Star,” referring to the Double-Page 
Cartoon in the Fourth-of-July PUCK, says: ‘‘J. S. Pughe’s 
‘If —,’ one of the best of the Ante-Convention Cartoons, 
has attracted attention all over the country.” 

.% 




















will be mailed from now until 
Election Day for 


$1.25 


PUC 


Leave your order with any Bookseller, Newsdealer or Subscription Agent, 
or send it direct to 


THE PUBLISHERS OF PUCK, Puck Building, New York 
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He Knew His Business 


Tue following story is being tol of the 
adventures of a well - known business man 
with a shrewd book-agent. The victim was 
visited at his office by the book-avent, who 
offered him a set of books describing, with 
alluring illustrations, Beautiful /iomes of 
America. The business man liked them. 

“All right,” he said, “Tl take a set. 
Leave them with me, and I'll take them out 
to my wife at Pleasantville to-night.” 

“Oh,” said the agent, “TIT am going to 
Pleasantville myself this afternoon, and wil] 
leave them at your house if you wish.” 

The business man declined the offer, hoy. 
ever, and the book-agent departed with the 
sum in payment for the books tucked in his 
pocketbook. 

Later in the afternoon the _ business 
man, arriving at his home with the 
Beautiful Homes under his arm, saw the 
book-agent disappearing across a_ near-by 
field. , 

“[ just paid him for that set of books you 
ordered at the office.” announced his wife: 
*T like them so much.” 

“You did, eh!” shouted the business man. 
And seeing his son coming up thie street 
near the departing agent, he called to him, 
excitedly, “‘ Hey, John, catch that fellow!” 

The son turned and ran after the sales. 
man, who stopped and turned as he came up. 

“Oh,” he exclaimed, “ you’ve caught me 
just in time. I suppose your father wants 
that set of books he ordered. I have them 
right here under my arm—was going to leave 
them at your house.” He handed over the 
set to the young man. “ Will you pay me 
now? I’m taking the six o’clock train 
back to town,’—and pocketing the bill which 
the son handed him he made off toward the 
railroad station. 

“Good day,” he called back over his 
shoulder. 

“JT hope your 
books.” 


father will like the 





As It was Intended 


A CERTAIN clergyman reports the follow- 
ing incident as occurring just inside the en- 
trance to one of the largest and most pop- 
ular New York churches during a crowded 
service. 

It was during the reading of a prayer, 
and the entire congregation were kneel- 
ing. A man of rough appearance, evr 
dently unused to ecclesiastical surroundings, 
strolled through the open doors and stared 
in apparent wonderment at the silent and 
kneeling congregation. He looked a moment, 
then turning to the sexton, who stood near 
by, remarked, briefly: 

“ Well, this beats the devil!” 

The sexton turned a serene eye on him. 

“That is the intention,” he replied. 





What a Good Short Story 
Must Be 


“TT. P.” “as recently published some I 
teresting results of an inquiry among editors 
with regard to their requirements 1 the 
matter of acceptable short stories. The 
opinions were various; but the following re 
quirements were generally implied: The at 
thor who would succeed in producing avail- 
able matter in this form of literary at 
should take care that his story is: 

First. Unhackneyed in conception ; 

Second. Well constructed ; 

Third. Well written; 

Fourth. Humorous or sentimental or P* 
thetic; 

Fifth. A comment on life; : 

Sixth, and finally. It must be interesting: 

“ All that I ask of a short story,” Says 
one well-known authority, “is that it = 
compel one to read it to the end, —— 
reminds one of Liszt’s definition of the qu@” 
ities absolutely essential to the equipment 
of the good pianist: F 4 

“First, technic; second, technic; third, - 
technic.” 
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A Dangerous Feat 


Yin photograph is a snap-shot showing 
\elville Howard making his remarkable 
for life” from the tower at “ Dream- 
Coney Island, to the lighthouse on 


a 
" side 


land.” 

















The “Slide for Life” 


top of the Chutes—a distance of one-eighth 
of a mile. The slide is made on a pulley, 
from which the performer is suspended by 
his teeth 300 feet above the ground. 





Electricity on the Trans-Siberian 
Railroad 


Tuat the Trans-Siberian Railway is far 
from satisfactory, judged according to mod- 
ern standards of engineering, is no secret, 
and its usefulness is limited by light rails, 
bad grades, and lack of water at suitable 
points, which prevents the running of fast 
and heavy trains. Aside from its present 
military importance, there is every indica- 
tion that in the near future there will be 
a largely increased immigration to ‘Siberia, 
and, consequently, greater traffic, both pas- 
Senger and freight. To make the road suit- 
able for high speed and heavy trains neces- 
Sary ior economical operation with increased 
traflic would involve great expense, conse- 
quently Count A. F. Lubienski has urged the 
desirability of adopting electric traction, at 
least lor some sections, as preferable to re- 
building the line. As the electric locomo- 
tives would be smaller, with their axles in- 
dependent of each other, high speeds could 
be maintained even on curves with the pres- 
ent light rails, while by increasing the num- 
ber of locomotives or motor-cars and the 
nunder of trains the present grades could be 
ascended readily. The water-supply would 
not be so pressing a question, as central sta- 
tions could be located at intervals of 75 to 
?0 iniles from each other, near lakes or 
rivers, and the current transmitted along 
the line at high tension in both directions. 
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Ball-Pointed Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 
Suitable for writing in every position; glide over any 
paper; never scratch or spurt. 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-POINTED 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 





Buy an assorted sample box for 25 Cts., and choose a pen to 
suit your hand.. Having found one, stick to it! 





POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO. 99 William St.,New York, 
or any Stationery Store. 














f WHERE TO STOP AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 


An ideal World’s Fair stopping place— AMERICAN HOTEL, 
St. Louis. Practically fire-proof. Five hundred light, airy rooms. 
Situated immediately adjoining Main Entrance, two minutes’ walk 
to the very heart of World’s Fair Grounds, saving you much of 
the fatigue of sight-seeing. Clean, comfortable, convenient; 
everything new and first-class. European Plan, one dollar up; 
American Plan, two dollars up. SOUVENIR Map of World’s Fair 
Grounds FREE. Address American Hotel Co., Louis, U. S. A. 

















An enlarged 
and revised 


edition of 

this author’s 

“Friends 
Worth 
Knowing,” 


OF ORCHARD | \iiecc 
AND FIELD witesou 


New Edition, with many New Photographs, - $1.40 net (postage extra) 
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The funniest of biographies— 


The Memoirs of a Baby 


By JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
With Sixty Very Funny Pictures by F. Y. Cory 


The memoirs are comical all the way through, but there are parts that are positively irresistible. 
—Baltimore Herald. 

One reads the tale to laugh at its pervasive humor, delight in its choice sketches of human 
nature, and fall in love with the baby.— Washington Times. 

In this strenuous and intense age it is one of the books that ought to be read by way of rest 
and relaxation.—Oxt/ook. 

Never before has the dignified title of “ Memoirs” graced so funny a book as this.—Chicago Leader, 
Josephine Daskam is to be accounted among American humorists.—Chicago Record-Herald, 
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R BOATS 


LAUNCHES, STEAM and SAIL YACHTS, ROW BOATS, CANOES 
SPEED —PLEASURE—BUSINESS 


Beautiful, Reliable, Economical, Simpie, Safe 
Our 64-page catalog gives the truth in detail about the best and cheapest 
Boats built. Agencies in principal Cities. Write to-day and address 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. (Box 17), MUSKEGON, MICH. 














THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ‘‘SOHMER'' HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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UNDISMAYED. 






















Are the original bottled 
Cocktails, made of the choicest 
old liquors and properly aged to 
perfection. When other brands 
are offered it’s for the purpose of 
larger profits—the original of any- 
thing is best. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN @ BRO. 
Hartford New York London 




























LEADING HOTELS 

















Everybody who knows, knows that good whiskey is the best stimulant. 
Everybody who knows ‘‘ I. W. Harper,’’ knows the best whiskey—for beverage, 
stimulant or other medicinal use. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 



















Rulers of Kings 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


Author of “ The Conqueror “The Aristocrats” 


It acts upon the reader like a series of detonations, The very first paragraph 
is enough to set your blood tingling.—Mew York Herald. 

It possesses a supreme interest over the fiction of the hour because it has 
crystallized the momentous questions that are stirring men’s minds. Nothing so 
highly romantic has appeared since ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.”—Book News. 

This colossal world drama grips the interest and is as tremendously absorbing 
as is all of Mrs. Atherton’s work.—Boston Herald. 
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RED TOP RYE 


GOOD WHISKEY 


It's up to YOU 


FERDINAND WESTHEIMER & tao 


CINCINNATI, O. 
ST. JOSEPH. MO LOUISVILLE. Ky. ‘ 




















Make the best cocktail. A delightful 
aromatic for all Rn ye and soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in an ounce 
of sherry or sweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 


BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 


New York, N. Y. 
ee EMPIRE 


Broadway and 634 Street. New otork City 
EPHONE IN EVERY 
| A Family and Transient hoe 
Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.0 
Restaurant noted for excellence of cuisine, efficient servic og and moderate 
prices, Only ten minutes to theatres and shi 

W. JOHNSON Qu INN, Prop 








| Boston, Mass. 
‘BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
| EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 
oo to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 
Near Back Bay Srations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 


This aa by 
Publication is 
Printed With HUBER 
Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 275 WATER ST. 
CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


wm PISO’S CURE FOR ww 


c rom | pa id ELSE FAILS. on 
pent © Syrup. Good. Use fe) 
~— Sold by druggists. =" 

4) 

















a CONSUMPTION 








The 


Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 





It is a very clear and concise statement of esscn- 

tial facts concerning the handling of a ship at 

sea, and furnishes information indispensable to 

every one connected with the navigation of a 

vessel.— Army and Navy Journal, New Yors. 
With Diagrams. $1.00 
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Best Line to Chicago and the West—New York Central. 
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A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 


In Five Volumes 


By WOODROW WILSON, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 


President of Princeton University 
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A new, epoch-making work—the only complete narrative history 


of the great Republic in existence to-day 


RESIDENT WOODROW WILSON has devoted the | a nation. Hundreds upon hundreds of new portraits, 
best years of his life to the preparation of his great | prints, maps (in colors), plans, and pictures make the 
work, ““A History of the American People,’ from the | pictorial features alone tell their wonderful story—the 
earliest tirces to the administration of President Roosevelt. | birth and growth of what is now the United States of 
The work is monumental in character and scope, repre- | America. There is a photogravure frontispiece to each 
sents the genius of the greatest historical writer of the | volume, and portraits in India tint and black. Dr. 
present time, and is written in that delightfully flowing | Woodrow Wilson’s is the first complete narrative history 
style which translates historical facts into the romance of ! of the United States in existence. 








In order to meet the urgent demand for this work, the publishers have now in readiness a 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 
With Photogravure Portraits of the Presidents 


In addition to the illustrations noted above, the new | Washington to Roosevelt, a feature which materially en- 
edition contains full-page photogravure portraits of the | hances the richness of the work. The five volumes are 
Presidents of the United States—twenty-five in all—from | issued in bindings of néw design and beauty: 


Green crepe buchram, With leather label, per set - $25.00 
Half-red American Library leather, vs - 33.00 


OUR OFFER We will send you.the entire set of five volumes, charges prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, and 
we will return the $1.00. If you do like them, send us $2.00 every month until the full amount is paid. On receipt of 
this dollar, we will send you, without cost, beginning at once, a year’s subscription to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s 
Weekly, Harper’s Bazar, or The North American Review. In writing, state which binding and which periodical you want. 

Address 
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at St. Louis Exposition 


When tired and exhausted from sight- 
seeing, you will find nothing more reviving 
and refreshing than “Schlitz.” 


When the nerves need food, beer is the 
usual prescription. So in insomnia; so in 


hervousness. 


The doctor knows that malt and hops are 
nerve foods and tonics. He knows that 
pure beer is good for you. 


That is why he says ‘Schlitz.’ 


Schlitz Pale and Export Bottled Beers and Schlitz Famous Atlas Brand Draught 


Beer are on sale exclusively at— 
Administration Restaurant, located between the F orestry, Fish and 
Game and Administration Buildings. 


Fleischman’s Vienna Restaurant, located in the Model City, north 
of east corner of Manufactures Building. 


Schlitz Export Bottled Beer and Schlitz Wiener.Draught Beer are on sale at— 


The Firmin Michel ‘Hot Roast Beef Sandwich” Cafe, located 
in the Philippine Exhibition. 


Government Restaurant and Cafe, conducted by Firmin Michel, 
located northeast of the Liberal Arts Building. 


“= The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous. 





